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HUMBLE EFFORTS. 

Have you, good reader, ever paid any particular at- 
tention to the little bands of children of the poorer 
classes that pass you on the streets, or on the roads 
or lanes in the vicinity of the city, on a Sunday? If 
you have not, do mark the little creatures, and we 
think you will acknowledge that there are few things 
more affecting than the attempts—miserably inade- 
quate in nine instances out of ten—to appear decent, 
which their little persons exhibit. 

One little fellow has nothing to boast of but a clean 
shirt neck. It was all his poor parents could do for 
him. The rest of his garments are sorely dilapidated, 
and he is bonnetless and shoeless. But you see the 
inost has been made of the only piece of finery, or 
rather decency, which could be commanded to set him 
off. The shirt neck, though of coarse linen, is very 
white, and has been carefully ironed by his fond 
mother, who hopes to see her son a great man yet; 
and there is besides an ostentatious display of it, as 
if to redeem, as far as possible, the miserable appear- 
ance of the other portions of his raiment. 

The sole finery of another consists in a light waist- 
coat, a great deal too large for him; for it is one of 
his father’s, probably reduced a little, but still too 
ample for its present possessor. It is sadly worn out, 
too, and in seyeral places it is united with pins instead 
of buttons ; but though it be much decayed, it is par- 
ticularly clean. It was washed on Saturday night, 
and hung before the fire to be ready for the little 
fellow by next morning, and he was very proud when 
he put it on. He looked downwards on it several 
times, and, in the contemplation of its splendours, 
forgot that his jacket was in rags, and that he was 
without shoes. His mother adjusted the waistcoat on 
him—ior as it did not fit well, it required adjustment 
—tied a little cotton neckcloth around his neck, pulled 
up his shirt collar, surveyed him for an instant with 
a look of pride, mingled with an expression of painful 
regret that she could not do her boy justice, and bade 
him give his little sister a walk as far as the King’s 
Park, and hand in hand you see they are now going 
together. 

But pitiable and affecting as these vain struggles 
after decency of appearance are in the case of boys, 
they are yet more pitiable and affecting in that of 
girls. The rattling boldness, gaiety, and thoughtless- 
ness of boys, who are little solicitous themselves on 
the score of dress, tend rather to lessen the feeling of 
commiseration which their appearance would other- 
wise excite; but it is very different with the girls. 
The quiet meekness of these little women, the evident 
delight which even the very youngest of them take 
in showy apparel, and the prim faces, the stayed and 
sedate steps with which they move along under the 
consciousness of finery, though it be but a frill or a 
pair of cotton stockings, all tend to render it power- 
fully affecting, when we see their little harmless 
vanity compelled, by straitened means, to be content 
with such gratification as some miserable fragment 
or remnant of finery may afford. Perhaps it is a 
scrap of new riband on a wretchedly bad bonnet, ill- 
coloured, battered, and broken; perhaps it is a new 
‘band for the waist, the splendour of the cincture con- 

‘trasting pitifully with the indigence bespoken by the 
“sorely-washed frock, in which scarcely a trace of 
pattern or colour is left, and the shoeless or ill-shod 
feet ; or, perhaps, it is a little faded shawl, carefully 
secured in front to hide the deficiencies of the under 
garments, while neatly and carefully braided tresses 
are made to compensate for the absence of a bonnet. 
See how timidly they look up in your face as you pass 
them, as if half rejoicing in, and half fearing the im- 


pression which their extra decorations on this day— 
Sunday—may make upon you. They are not sure 
what you may think of them, but there is, at the same 
time, a gentle expression of consciousness in the little 
modest face, that there is something about her not 
unworthy of notice and admiration, and it will be an 
amiable act of you to comply with the silent appeal. 
As you approach, select with your eye the piece of 
finery, whatever it is, on which you may conjecture 
her pretensions rest—this you will find no difficulty 
in doing—and cast an approving, admiring glance on 
it as you pass, taking especial care, at the same time, 
not to seem to notice any of the deficiencies which the 
entire dress may present, and you will be amply re- 
warded, though you may hot see it, by the pleased, nay, 
triumphant smile, with which the little creature, as she 
walks on, expresses her sense of the feeling she ima- 
gines her finery has inspired. It is really worth any 
money. But, alas! how transitory is her triumph. 
See, here comes a little daughter of wealth, pinked 
out in the very first style of juvenile fashion, to 
humble her to the dust. Every thing about the little 
patrician is elegant, showy, and costly. What a con- 
trast! Mark the very different expressions of coun- 
tenance with which the two, children as they are, 
contemplate each other as they approach. The one 
is bold, pert, and confident, and casts something like 
a supercilious look on her little ragged sister. The 
other is humble, timid, and abashed, and glides noise- 
lessly by, with a furtive gaze of wonder and admira- 
tion, not of the person, however, of her little rival, 
but of her clothes. They have now passed each other. 
See how the little plebeian stares after the little pa- 
trician. She seems fixed tothe spot where she stands. 
Finger in mouth, and with saddened face, and look 
half expressive of hopelessness and abstraction, her 
eye remains fixed on the retiring splendours of the 
little green satin pelisse, and Tuscan bonnet with its 
flaunting ribands, until they are lost in the distance ; 
then casts a glance full of melancholy meaning on her 
own faded frock, heaves a half-suppressed sigh, and 
walks quietly on. 

No one, we should think, could contemplate these 
little Sunday scenes in the meaner parts of our large 
cities, without some wellings of sympathy—sympathy 
at once with the younger and the elder poor. When 
crossed with such a sight, it is impossible to avoid 
casting our thoughts to the home which the ill-decked 
children have just left, and reflecting on the struggles 
which must have been made before even these humble 
scraps of finery could be obtained. The furnishing 
of clothes to their young people is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the condition of poor parents; and were 
it not for the powerful principle which unceasingly 
prompts them to make their children what they 
call neighbour-like, itis a duty which would not be 
performed in nearly so creditable a manner as it is. 
Still the struggle is dreadful, and we can hardly con- 
ceive a feeling more truly entitled to a pitying interest 
than that which must daily possess many mothers, as 
they see, exhibited in shops close to their own dwell- 
ings, stores of juvenile attire, out of which, bountiful 
and profuse as they are, they know that no fragment 
can be spared for the comfort, much less the adorn- 
ment, of their own little ones. How well, each one 
thinks, would that jacket suit William, and how 
handsome would fair-haired Mary look in that—that 
tenpenny bonnet! But, cheap as every thing is 
ticketed, nothing is cheap enough for her, and she 
must draw away her eyes from a scene which can only 
give her pain. She must next Sunday make one 
farther attempt to put out her children with rags long 
past all decent wearing. Rents must be sewed up, 


absolute defici patched, exposed angles must be 
darned, and every thing washed as far as a prudent 
regard to its flimsiness will allow. That must be ac- 
complished by a new bit of riband which properly re- 
quired a new frock, and the business of a pair of 
fresh trousers for Tommy must be done by a new 
pair of stockings at threepence a-pair. After every 
effort, she may fairly break down in the case of one 
of her little ones, whose general attire was so very 
far gone ar to render partial renovation of no avail ; 
and then wnat misery, as she sees all go away on 
their walk but he! Too often, alas! are her efforts, 
wel! pondered as they are by day and night during 
the week, and made after all with the utmost pains 
that a ceaseless industry and clever turn for 
«* Making auld claes look amaist as weel as new,” 

can admit of—vain, fruitless, defeated. A remedial 
power will goa certain length; but a creative one 
would have been required, perhaps, in this case, and 
she has finally to fling away needle, thread, and 
scissors, tub, soap, and fire-screen, in despair ! 

Such are a few reflections which have occurred to 
ourselves in consequence of observing a few children 
of the class described in the course of a chance walk. 
If they succeed in directing the sympathising obser- 
vation of any of our readers to the same objects, aid 
inspiring one member of any class of persons with 
an emotion of kindness towards those who are less 
fortunately placed in life, the chief purpose of their 
author will have been attained. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF TUSCANY. 
Tuscany is a very neat little independent state in 
Central Italy, extending about a hundred and sixty 
miles in one direction, and about sixty in another, 
ruled by a Grand Duke, who is nephew to the pre- 
sent Emperor of Austria, and containing upwards of 
a million and a quarter of people, who are generally 
esteemed as the most amiable of all the inhabitants 
of Italy. Great part of Tuscany is mountainous 
and barren; but the vale of the Arno and some other 
districts are said to present one of the finest pictures 
of fertility, joined to beautiful landscape and fine 
climate, which are to be found in the world. Partly 
for these reasons, and partly for the celebrity of its 
great men and its riches in the arts, we have resolved 
to lay a brief account of this country before cur 
readers. 

The whole state forms an irregular inclined plane, 
stretching down from the heights of the Appenines to 
the Mediterranean; interspersed with numberless 
eminences, though of no great height, and watered by 
innumerable rivers. It is divided into five provinces 
—Florence, Pisa, Sienna, Arezzo, and Grosseto; the 
island of Elba is attached to it politically, and it will 
be farther increased, at the death of the widow of 
Bonaparte, by the addition of Lucca, which at pre- 
sent seems awkwardly to cut a part out of its coast 
line. Besides Florence, its beautiful capital, and the 
important seaport city of Leghorn, Tuscany contains 
twenty-four towns, a hundred and thirty-five burghs, 
and six thousand villages. Indeed, there are few 
places in the world more densely clustered over with 
population. What is the most pleasing trait in the 
country, its people, though living under an arbitrary 
government, and the equally powerful rule of the 
Romish church, are, to all appearance, among the 
happiest on the face of the earth. Excepting the 
people of Arezzo, whose appropriate emblem is a wild 
horse escaped from the hand which attempted to lead 
it, the inhabitants of Tuscany are a pacific, ingenious, 
easy-tempered race, contented, age after age, to culti- 
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vate their fields and vines, and laugh at the same 
everlasting round of theatrical shows which amused 
their forefathers. They are not, however, an ignorant 
people; but on the contrary, education has made con- 
siderable progress amongst them, and had a wonderful 
effect in refining their character, and rendering them 
the orderly and happy peasantry which they are uni- 
versally allowed to be. 

This pleasant state comprises what formed at one 
time several independent republics, among which that 
of Florence was the most celebrated ; but it has been 
for many ages ruled by a sovereign called a Grand 
Duke, whose revenue is now described as amounting 
to about eight hundred thousand pounds, while he 
owes nearly five millions—for even this little nation 
must have a “debt.” The Medici family, of whom 
we lately gave an account in the Journal, were the 
rulers of Tuscany down to 1737, when their line 
failed, and the sovereignty passed tothe Duke of Lor- 
raine. This high personage married the celebrated 
Hungarian queen, Maria Theresa, and was elected 
Emperor of Germany: hence the connection of the 
present Grand Duke, Leopold II., with the house of 
Austria. The late and present Grand Dukes have 
fortunately been amiable and enlightened men ; other- 
wise their undisputed will might have introduced 
misery and dispeace, where happiness was wont to be. 
The court is one of great refinement, though the edu- 
cation of the nobles is said to be inferior in kind to 
that of the common people. The life of a Tuscan 
noble, however, as has been ingeniously remarked, is 
in itself education. Let him be neglected in never so 
great a degree by his priest-tutor, there are objects 
every where around him, to tell the tale of his own 
national history: the heart-stirring compositions of 
the finest geniuses, in his own beautiful language, as 
heard nightly at the theatres, tend to inspire him with 
sentiments of patriotism; nor could he listen to the 
admirable improvisatori, who are every where pour- 
ing out their ready effusions, or be present at the 
brilliant conversazzioni which occur every night, or 
be exposed to the blaze of intellectual light which 
from a thousand quarters bursts upon him, without 
learning something new and valuable every day and 
huur of his life. 

The Tuscan church is nota rich one, and the clergy 
are, as a body, neither indolent nor worldly-minded. 
The twenty-one bishops have each about three thou- 
sand or four thousand crowns a-year ; and the canons, 
who are a numerous body, have each about seven 
hundred. The clergy in all amount to about six 
thousand, many of whom have a mere trifle in the 
way of pay. They possess great advantages, how- 
ever, in their being almost the only teachers in the 
country. There are universities at Florence, Pisa, 
and Sienna, each containing from two hundred to four 
hundred students. Silk and straw bonnets, together 
with the famed “ juice of the Tuscan grape,” are now 
the principal objects of trade in Tuscany. 

Florence, the chief city of Tuscany, is celebrated 
for its beauty, and the fineness of its situation, as well 
as for the splendid works of art which have been de- 
posited init. It is a city of oval form, about six miles 
in circumference, and containing 80,000 inhabitants. 
It lies on both sides of the river Arno, under the shade 
of a series of hills, which are so full of palaces, that, 
according to Ariosto, the soil appears to produce them. 
The whole vale in which it lies is one continued grove 
and garden, where the beauty of the country is en- 
livened by the animation of the town, and the fertility 
of the soil is redoubled by the industry of its culti- 
vators. White villas gleam through the orchards on 
every side, and large populous hamlets border the 
roads, and almost line the banks of the river. The 
mixture of hill and dale, orchard and vineyard, cot- 
tage and palace, is altogether nearly unexampled in 
the environs of any other existing capital. Within 
the bounds of Florence, are four bridges crossing the 
Arno. The architecture of the city is grand and 
gloomy beyond that of all the other cities in Italy. 
To this hour, Florence bears the aspect of a city filled 
with nobles and their domestics; a city of bridges, 
churches, and palaces. Each building has a superb 
and architectural form: the streets are short, narrow, 
nnd angular, and each angle presents an architectural 
view, fit to be drawn for a scene in a theatre: each 
house is a palace; and a palace in Florence is a 
magnificent pile, of a square and bulky form, of a 
grand and gloomy aspect, with a plain front, extend- 
ing from two to three hundred feet, built of huge dark 
grey stones, each measuring three or four feet. A 
coarse rubble work rises in a solid form to twenty or 
thirty feet in height. A great grooved stone, or sty- 
bolate, sets off the building from the street, forming a 
seat which runs the whole length of the front, and 
which, in feudal times, was occupied by the depen- 
dents of the family, who, there loitering in the sultry 
hours of the day, lay asleep under the shelter of the 
broad deep cornice, which projecting from the roof, 
threw a wide shade below. The immense stones of 
this coarse front bear huge iron rings in capacious 
circles, in which sometimes were planted the banners 
of the family; at others, they were filled with enor- 
mous torches, which in times of rejoicing burned and 
glared, throwing a lengthened mass of light along the 
walls. Not unfrequently merchandise was displayed 
drawn through these rings; and sometimes also they 
served for tying up the horses of the guests. 

The first range of windows, which are ten feet from 
the ground, are grated and barred with massive frames 


of iron, resembling those of a prison, and producing 
an effect singularly sombre and melancholy. The 
front of this building has, on the second floor, styled 
piano nobile, a plain and simple architrave. The 
windows are high and arched, placed ata considerable 
distance from each other, and are ten or fifteen in 
number, according to the extent of the front. They 
were often so high from the floor within, that, in tur- 
bulent times, when the house was itself a fortress, the 
besieged leaping up three or four steps to the window, 
would from thence view and annoy the enemy. The 
third story is like the second in plainness, and in the 
size of the windows. The roof is of a flat form, with 
deep cornice and bold projected soffits, which gives a 
grand, square, and magnificent effect to the whole 
edifice. The chimnies are grouped into stacks, the 
tops of which, increasing in bulk as they rise in 
height, resemble a crown ; the slates with which they 
are constructed are placed in such a manner as to 
produce the effect of ventilation, having a plaited form, 
resembling the fan heads of the inside of a mushroom. 
This gives a rich and finished aspect to the most trivial 
or most undignified part of the building. Immense 
leaden spouts that project three or four feet, collect 
the waters, which, in the great rains of these countries, 
fall with extreme violence, descending with the rush 
and noise of torrents from the roof. 

Florence and the country around it gave birth to 
many men of high eminence in letters, in arts, and in 
political history. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, of 
whose lives we formerly gave an account in the Jour- 
nal, were natives of this fine part of Italy, and com- 
mitted their immortal thoughts to its beautiful and 
nervous language. Galileo, of whose inestimable dis. 
coveries, and consequent sufferings, we gave an ac- 
count in our Jast number, was also a native of Tuscany, 
was professor in the university of Pisa, and now lies 
buried in the church of Santa Croce, in Florence. 
Machiavelli, whose name has b , by misappre- 
hension, a proverb of scorn, on account of his cele. 
brated work “ the Prince,” in which he seems to 
recommend all kinds of despotic and wicked practices 
to monarchs, but, in reality, for the purpose of bur- 
lesquing arbitrary rule, was another illustrious Tus- 
can, and is buried in the same church with Galileo. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Giotto, Buo- 
narotti, and the Medici, are other names which have 
shed a glory over this beautiful land. 

The Cathedral and several other churches in Flo- 
rence, besides many of the palaces, contain numerous 
valuable works of art; but all sink into insignificance 
in this respect- when compared with the celebrated 
Gallery, founded in the sixteenth century by the Me- 
dici, and which is universally allowed to contain the 
most sumptuous collection of such works in existence. 
This building consists of the three sides of a square, 
two of which are about five hundred feet in length, 
while the remaining one is ninety-seven, the upper 
part alone being employed for the exhibition of works 
of art. Separate cabinets are assigned for the mas- 
ters of the Tuscan, Lombard, Venetian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and French schools; and other parts of the 
building contain works of ancient art, such as bronzes, 
vases, and the Penates, or household gods of the Etru- 
vians, who were the early inhabitants of Tuscany. 
The gallery contains a series of pictures of great his- 
torical value, serving as specimens of the art, from its 
dawn in the ninth and tenth centuries, down to its 
meridian in the sixteenth. There are also numerous 
portraits of illustrious Florentines, and specimens of 
both ancient and modern sculpture. It is impossible 
in this place to convey a full idea of a collection which 
is said to require a week to see it, even in a cursory 
manner; but we cannot omit notice of the famous 
statue of Venus—the Venus de Medici—which stands 
in what is called the Tribune. This statue was found 
in the sixteenth century, in an ancient villa at Tivoli, 
broken into thirteen pieces; was repaired by a Flo- 
rentine artist, and placed in this gallery in 1689. It 
measures in stature 4 feet 11 inches, and, as must be 
known to many of our readers, represents a woman of 
exquisite beauty of face and form— 

** Undecked, save with herself,” 

as Milton says, but, nevertheless, in an attitude sin- 
gularly expressive of feminine modesty. All who have 
described this statue from personal observation, allow 
that it possesses a grace and charm peculiar to itself, 
and not to be conveyed either in plaster or in words. 
“ The softness of the flesh,” says Addison, “‘ the deli- 
cacy of the shape, air, and posture, and the correctness 
of the design, are inexpressible.” Mr John Bell, of 
Edinburgh, a most accomplished anatomist, and cor- 
rect critic of works of art, pronounced it “ exquisite 
in all its forms and proportions, in symmetry, in slen- 
der, round, finely tapered limbs, in the knitting of tne 
bones—all perfect.” It is observed, however, that 
the face conveys the impression of*an utter absence of 
intellect. The reigning expression of the figure is 
simply the timidity and delicacy which such a being, 
if alive, would feel in sucha situation. “ Venus, how- 
ever,” says Lady Morgan, in her lively manner, “is 
not called upon to be a wit ; and the disciples of phre- 
nology may, if they please, take refuge from the silly 
head, ‘too small for an intellectual being,’ in that 
foot, which a critic of another school [Denon] has de- 
clared to be a ‘ monument in itself.’ "’* 

The Venus, and all the best of the other works of 
art contained in the Medicean Gallery, were taken 


by the French during the revolutionary war, and sent 
to adorn the Louvre in Paris, but, at the peace in 
1815, were restored to their original places. 

How far these works of art may be the cause, or how 
far the effect, of the genius of the Tuscan people, it must 
be allowed that they p in an u ree 
that inventive power of mind which leads to the pro- 
duction of poetry, statuary, and painting. As already 
hinted, Tuscany abounds with improvisatori—indivi- 
duals who undertake to utter, without stopping, along 
string of verses upon any subject which may be men- 
tioned to them. The humbler and less educated sort 
of improvisers, who spout in the open streets for a tri- 
fle, produce nothing, we are informed, but nonsensical 
rhymes. But in the higher classes, there are both 
men and women, who, by virtue of richly stored minds, 
and a singular fluency of expression, will at command 
pronounce long and beautiful poems on the most out- 
of-the-way subjects. Compared with other Catholic 
countries, Tuscany may be said to contain a well-in- 
formed population. It is true that, in remote parts of 
the duchy, there are still many persons unable to read 
and write; and these might be regarded as brutally 
ignorant, were it not, that, being surrounded on all 
sides by well-informed persons—by going several times 
a-week to market at some town, for the sale of their 
commodities—by attending country theatres, where 
the finest compositions are recited and placed in ac- 
tion before their eyes—and by hearing the works of 
their classical authors repeated by heart by some of 
their neighbours—together with a natural quickness 
in availing themselves of whatever means of know- 
ledge may happen to come within their reach, they 
acquire a great superiority over the uneducated por- 
tion of all other nations. Ever since the days of Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio, it has been the custom of the 
Tuscan peasantry to learn the works of such men by 
heart, so that the want of book-reading is little felt by 
them. ‘“ This country, too,” says a late writer,* “has 
the advantage of being, for the most part, undisturbed 
by those tumults and fruitless attempts at change of 
government, by which, in other countries, the progress 
of improvement has been arrested. They enjoy in prac- 
tice that freedom after which the other people of Italy 
are panting, and are perfectly in unison with their go- 
vernors. The public spirit in Tuscany is completely 
monarchical. Republican ideas ferment in the minds of 
only a few isolated individuals of little influence, a cir- 
cumstance which enables the sovereign to rule his peo- 
ple with gentlesway. In 1821, when all the rest of Italy 
was burning to throw off, or had actually thrown off, 
the yoke of despotic power, in Tuscany only one 
secret lodge of freemasons was discovered which 
aimed at the establishment of a constitution in place 
of the arbitrary authority of the Grand Duke. It 
was composed of heads not having any influence over 
the nation at large, either from property or talent, 
youths of from eighteen to twenty-one years of age. 
The government was satisfied with imprisoning them 
for a very short time, and then, without trial, conduct- 
ing them home to their parents, with an admonition 
to the latter to take better care of them in future. 
Several of the old freemasons are at this moment in 
the employment of the government of Tuscany—one 
is a judge, another a professor. 

So rare are capital crimes in Florence, that in 
twenty-five years there have been only two murders 
committed, and both of those by Romans. There is 
in this country not one of those highway robbers who 
so much infested some parts of the Roman and Nea- 
politan states, until the Austrians in a great degree 
suppressed them. In the autumn of 1827, when two 
persons, on two successive nights, were knocked down 
and lost their watches near the Ponte Vecchio, at 
Florence, the whole city was in confusion and horror 
at so unheard of an atrocity ! 

Although the platting of Leghorn straw, the mak- 
ing of carpets, cloth, silk, porcelain, and some other 
manufactures, employ a considerable number of hands 
in the country, the principal employment of the com- 
mon people is agriculture, and they live for the most 
part in great comfort: for either they are tenants, 
and under the name of factors enjoy half, and usually 
the best half, of the produce, so that it has passed into 
a proverb, Fattore—Fatto-re'—the factor is the king ; 
and the more numerous his family is the better, for 
the more cheaply can he cultivate the land he occu- 
pies, which is sure to provide sustenance for them all : 
or he is a little proprietor, and enjoys a moderate and 
comfortable independence ; or if a day-labourer, al- 
though his wages be small, his employer will hardly 
allow him to go to bed without a good supper and a 
pint of the inferior wine of the country. 

The manners of the country people are simple and 
innocent. The ceremonies of religion are for them a 
principal object in life. The festivals (and by festival 
is understood the mixture of religious ceremonies 
with public games, fireworks, and every kind of re- 
joicing) are of annual occurrence on the anniversary 
of the patron saint of each parish or commune, as 
well as those specially set apart by the church for the 
observance of all its members. The passion for the 
theatre is here not only harmless, but probably highly 
favourable to the national morals, and is so absolutely 
universal, that the lame beggar, as soon as he can get 
twopence, will hobble away to the twopenny theatre, 
where, in Florence, he may weep over a tragedy of 
Altieri or Niccolini. The humanising effect of the 
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theatre in this portion of Italy arises from its language 
being that of the people themselves, whereas, at Genoa 
and Naples, pure Italian is but imperfectly understood 
by the lower classes. It is astonishing how perfectly 
decorous as to morals and order, and how respectable 
in point of talent, a twopenny dramatic representa 
tion isin Tuscany. Where the town is too small to 
support a theatre even of this humble class, the inha- 
bitants form a theatre of dilettanti, and sing or act 
either within doors or ander the canopy of heaven— 
any thing rather than have no theatre. 

Servants and the common people in the large towns 
can generally read and write; and it is the fault of 
parents if they do not learn to do so in the country, 
as the provisiun for gratuitous education is universal. 
Besides the schools for elementary instruction, in- 
cluding Latin, which every commune or parish is 
obliged to maintain, there are thirty Lancasterian 
schools for boys and girls scattered over the country. 
In every one of the six sections of Florence, and in the 
corresponding divisions of other towns, there are like- 
wise gratuitous schools, well conducted, as the con- 
sequence of their being under the immediate influence 
of public opinion.” 


THE BROKEN RING. 

(By one of the Authors of the “« Odd Volume.”)} 
“Hour, lassie,” said the wily Dame Seton to her 
daughter, “ dinna blear your een wi’ greeting. What 
would honest Maister Binks say, if he were to come 
in the now and see you looking baith dull and dour ? 
Dight your een, my bairn, and snood back your hair— 
I’se warrant you’ll make a bonnier bride than ony o’ 
your sisters.” ‘I carena whether I look bonny or no, 
since Willie winna see me,” said Mary, while her 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Oh, mother, ye have been 
ower hasty in this matter; I canna help thinking he 
will come hame yet, and make me his wife. It’s borne 
in on my mind that Willie is no dead.” 

“ Put awa such thoughts out o’ your head, lassie,” 
answered her mother; “ naebody doubts but yoursell 
that the ship that he sailed in was whummiled ower in 
the saut sea—what gars you threep he's leeving that 

te gee 
ar Ye ken, mother,” answered Mary, “that when 
Willie gaed awa on that wearifu’ voyage, to ‘ make the 
croun a pound,’ as the auld sang says, heleft akisto’ his 
best claes for me to take care o’; for he said he would 
keep a’ his braws for a day that’s no like to come, and 
that’s our bridal; now, ye ken it’s said that as long 
as the moths keep off folk’s claes, the ouner o’ them 
is no dead—so I e’en took a look o’ his bit things the 
day, and there’s no a broken thread among them.” 
“Ye had little to do to be howking among a dead 
man’s claes,” said her mother; “it was a bonny like 
job for a bride.” 

“ But I’m no a bride,” answered Mary, sobbing. 
** How can ye hae the heart to speak o’t, mother, and 
the year no out since I broke a ring wi’ my ain Willie ! 
Weel hae I keepit my half o’ it; and if Willie be in 
this world, he’ll hae the other as surely.” 

“T trust poor Willie is in a better place,” said 
the mother trying to sigh; “and since it has been 
ordered sae, ye maun just settle your mind to take 
honest Maister Binks ; he’s rich, Mary, my dear bairn, 
and he’ll let ye want for naething.” ‘* Riches canna 
buy true love,” said Mary. 

** But they can buy things that will last a hantle 
langer,” responded the wily mother; ‘‘so, Mary, ye 
maun take him, if you would hae me die in peace. 
Ye ken I can leave you but little—the house and bit 
garden maun gang to your brother, and his wife will 
make him keep a close hand ; she'll soon let you see 
the cauld shouther. Poor relations are unco little 
thought 0’; so, lassie, as ye would deserve my benison, 
dinna keep simmering it and wintering it any longer, 
but take a gude offer when its made ye.” 

“T’ll no hae him till the year is out,” cried Mary; 
“ wha kens but the ship may cast up yet?” ‘I fancy 
we'll hae to gie ye your ain gate in this matter,” re- 
plied the dame, “ mair especially as it wants but three 
weeks to the year, and we’ll need that to hae ye cried 
in the kirk, and to get a’ your braws ready.” 

“ Oh, mother, mother, [ wish ye would let me die !” 
was Mary’s answer, as she flung herself down on her 
little bed. 

Delighted at having extorted Mary’s consent to the 
marriage, Dame Seton quickly conveyed the happy in- 
telligence to her son-in-law elect, a wealthy burgess of 
Dunbar ; and having invited Annot Cameron, Mary’s 
cousin, to visit them, and assist her in cheering the 
sorrowful bride, the preparations for the marriage 
proceeded in due form. 

On the day before that appointed for the wedding, 
as the cousins sat together arranging the simple orna- 
ments of the bridal dress, poor Mary’s feelings could 
no longer be restrained, and her tears fell fast. ‘‘ Dear 
sake, Mary, gie ower greeting,” said Annot; “the 
bonny white satin ribbon. is wringing wet.” ‘Sing 
her a canty sang to keep up her heart,” said Dame 
Seton. “ I canna bide a canty sang theday.” answered 
Mary, “ for there’s ane running in my head that my 
poor Willie made ae night as we sat beneath the 
rowan-tree outby there, and when we thought we were 
to gang hand in hand through this wearifu’ world ;” 
aud she began to sing in a low voice. 

Atthis moment the door of the dwelling opened, 
and a tall, dark-complexioned woman entered, and 
saying, “ My benison on a’ here,” she seated herself 


” 


close to the fire, and lighting her pipe, began to smoke, 

to the great annoyance of Dame Seton. “ Gude. 

wife,” said she, gruffly, ‘ ye’re spoiling the lassie’s 

gown, raising such a reek ; so here’s an awmous to ye, 

and you'll just gang your ways, for we're unco thrang 
e day.” 


‘‘ Nae doubt,” rejoined the spaewife, “ a bridal time 
is a thrang time, but it should be a heartsome ane 
too.” 


‘¢ And hae ye the ill manners to say it’s otherwise ?” 
retorted Dame Seton; “ gang awa’ wi’ ye without 
anither bidding; ye’re making the lassie’s braws as 
black as coom.” 

* Will ye hae your fortune spaed, my bonny May ?” 
said the woman, as she seized Mary’s hand. “ Na, 
na,” answered Mary, “I ken it but ower weel al- 
ready.” ‘ You'll be married soon, my bonny lassie,” 
said the sybil. ‘ Hech, sirs, that’s piper’s news, I 
trow,” retorted the dame, with great contempt; “can 
ye no tell us something better worth the hearing ?” 

“Maybe I can,” answered the spaewife: “ what 
would you think if I were to tell you that your daugh- 
ter keeps the half o’ the gold ring she broke wi’ the 
Fa aa sailor lad near her heart by night and by 

ay 

“Get out o’ my house, ye tinkler!” cried Dame 
Seton, in wrath; ‘* we want to hear nae such clavers.” 

*““Ye wanted news,” retorted the fortune-teller ; 
“and I trow I'll gie ye mair than you'll like to hear. 
Harkye, my bonny lassie, ye’ll be married soon, but 
no to Jamie Binks—here’s an anchor in the palm of 
your hand, as plain as a pikestaff.” 

“Awa wi’ ye, ye leeing Egyptian that ye are,” 
cried Dame Seton, “ or I'll set the dog on ye, and I'll 
promise ye he’ll no leave ae dud on your back to mend 
another.” 

“TI wadna redd ye to meddle wi’ me, Dame Seton,” 
said the fortune-teller. ‘“ And now, having said my 
say, and wishing ye a blythe bridal, I’ll just be step- 
ping awa;” and ere another word was spoken, the 
gipsy had crossed the threshold. 

“T'll no marry Jamie Binks,” cried Mary wring- 
ing her hands; “‘ send to him, mother, and tell him 
sae.” “ The sorry take the lassie,” said Dame Se- 
ton, “would you make yoursell and your friends a 
warld’s wonder, and a’ for the clavers o’ a leeing Egyp- 
tian, black be her fa that I should ban.” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” cried Mary, “how can I 
gie ae man my hand when another has my heart ?” 
** Troth, lassie,” replied her mother, “a living joe is 
better than a dead ane ony day ; but whether Willie be 
dead or living, ye shall be Jamie Binks’s wife the 
morn; sae take nae thought o’ that ill-deedy body’s 
words, but gang ben the house and dry your een, and 
Annot will put the last steek in your bonny white 
gown.” 

With a heavy heart Mary saw the day arrive which 
was to seal her fate; and while Dame Seton is bus- 
tling about, getting every thing in order for the 
ceremony, which was to be performed in the house, 
we shall take the liberty of directing the attention of 
our readers to the outside passengers of a stage- 
coach, advancing from the south, and rapidly ap- 
proaching Dunbar. Close behind the coachman was 
seated a middle-aged substantial-looking farmer, with 
a round, fat, good-humoured face, and at his side was 
placed a handsome young sailor, whose frank and jo- 
vial manner, and stirring tale of shipwreck and capti- 
vity, had pleasantly beguiled the way. 

“And what’s taking you to Dunbar the day, Mr 
Jobnstone !” asked the coachman. 

“Just a wedding, John,” answered the farmer ; 
“my cousin Jamie Binks is to be married the night.” 

** He has been a wee ower lang about it,” said the 
coachman. 

“I’m thinking,” replied the farmer, “it’s no the 
poor lassie’s fault that the wedding hasna been put off 
longer; they say that bonny Mary has little gude 
will to her new joe.” 

“What Mary is that you are speaking about ?” asked 
the sailor. 

“Oh, just bonny Mary Seton, that’s to be married 
the night,” answered the farmer. 

“When ?” cried the sailor, giving a long whistle. 
“JT doubt,” said the farmer, “she'll be but a waefu’ 
bride, for the sough gangs that she hasna forgot an 
auld joe ; but ye see he was away, and no like to come 
back, and Jamie Binks is weel to pass in the world, 
and the mother, they say, just made her life bitter till 
the poor lassie was driven to say she would take him. 
It’s no right in the mother, but folks say she is a 
dour wife, and had aye an eetothesiller.” “ Right!” 
exclaimed the young sailor; “‘she deserves the cat-o’- 
nine-tails.” 

“ Whisht, whisht, laddie,” said the farmer; “ pre- 
serve us! where is he gaun ?” he continued, as the 
youth sprung from the coach and struck across the 
fields. ‘* He’ll be taking the short cut to the town,” 
answered the coachman, giving his horses the whip. 

The coach whirled rapidly on, and the farmer was 
soon set down at Dame Seton’s dwelling, where 
the whole of the bridal party was assembled, waiting 
the arrival of the minister. “I wish the minister 
would come,” said Dame Seton. “ We must open the 
window,” answered Annot, “‘for Mury is like to 
swarf awa’.” ‘This was accordingly done; and as 
Mary sat close by the window, gasping for breath, 
an unseen hand threw a small package into her lap. 
“ Dear sirs, Mary,” said Dame Seton, “open up the 


bit p»rcel, bairn; it will be a present frae your uncle 


Sandie ; it’s a queer-like way o’ gieing it, but he ne’er 
does things like ony ither body.” The bridal guests 
gathered round Mary as she slowly undid fold after 
fold. ‘ Hech !’’ said Dame Seton, “ it maun be some- 
thing very precious, to be in such sma’ bouk.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when half of a 
gold ring layin Mary’shand. ‘ Where has this come 
frae ?” exclaimed Mary, wringing her hands; “ has 
the dead risen to upbraid me ?” 

“No, Mary, but the living has come to claim you,” 
cried the young sailor, as he vaulted through the open 
window, and caught her in his arms. “Oh, Willie, 
Willie, where hae ye been a’ this weary time ?” ex- 
claimed Mary, while the tears fell on her pale cheek. 
‘“* That’s a tale for another day,” answered the sailor ; 
“T can think of nothing but you, whiie I haud you 
to my breast, which you will never leave mair.” 

“ There will be twa words to that bargain, my joe,” 
retorted Dame Seton; “let go my bairn, and gang 
awa’ wi’ ye ; she’s trysted to be this honest man’s wife, 
and his wife she shall be.” 

‘Na, na, mistress,” said the bridegroom, “I hae 
nae broo o’ wedding another man’s joe; since Willie 
Fleming has her heart, he may e’en take her hand 
for me.” 

“Gude safe us,” cried the farmer, shaking the 
young sailor by the hand, “little did I ken wha I was 
speaking to on the topof the coach. I say, gudewife,”’ 
he continued, “ ye maun just let Willie take her; nae 
good e’er yet came of crossing true love.” 

“Deed, that’s a truth,” was answered by several 
bonny bride’smaids. Dame Seton, being deserted by 
her allies, and finding the stream running so strongly 
against her, at length gave an unwilling consent to 
the marriage of the lovers, which was celebrated 
amidst general rejoicings; and, at the request of his 
bride, Willie, on his wedding day, attired himself in 
the clothes which the moths had so considerately spared 
happy i Edinburgh Literary Journal, 


A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

WAGES AND POPULATION. 
Every article of luxury or comfort has its particular 
value, which value is regulated by the skill or time 
bestowed in its production, by the demand for it in 
society, or by what it will bring in the market. 
Wages form the price of an article: the article is la- 
bour. Labour is of various kinds: it is exhibited in 
mental or moral efforts, as well as in physical exer- 
tions. The fee or wage paid to a physician for his 
opinion of your malady, is regulated by the same 
principle which regulates the wage of the artizan or 
labourer, namely, Demanpdand People are 
apt to imagine that wages should be high in proportion 
to the severity of the labour, or the personal risk 
which is run, in earning them. But, somehow, this 
has never been and never will be the case, at least to 
an extent worth mentioning. Plenty of men can al- 
ways be got to run the risk of being shot or maimed 
for a shilling a-day, and many more can always be 
hired to toil’ in a ditch, wheel a barrow, or dig with a 
pickaxe, for a wage equally humble. There is no 
doubt that the soldier and labouring man in these 
cases are subjected to greater personal suffering, 
danger, and privation, than the physician, and yet do 
not get a twentieth of his wage; but, then, look at 
the immense number of persons who, without any 
learning, can become soldiers and labourers, in com- 
parison with the few who can display a skill in medi. 
cal treatment. The supply here regulates the wage. 
If the supply be great, the wages fall; if the supply 
be limited, and the demand considerable, as in Ca- 
nade and other new countries, then the wages imme- 
diately rise. 

Theseare incontrovertible facts in political economy ; 
nevertheless, so ignorant have national legislatures 
sometimes been, that they have occasionally inter- 
posed to regulate the wages of labour and commodities. 
This was attempting to force nature, and all such in- 
terpositions have been usually both ineffectual and 
prejudicial. It is the spontaneous operation of natn- 
ral causes which effects, and ought only to effect, an 
apportionment of the wages or rewards of skill and 
industry among all classes of the community. Expe- 
rience must also have demonstrated that attempts 
on the part of those who have labour to sell, to raise 
the prices of that labour, are equally preposterous. 
Conspiracies of the rich against the poor, and of the 
poor against the rich, are impossibilities, and cannot 
last. The market for wages, like trade, must be free. 
Coercion is altogether valueless. DEmanpD and SuP- 
PLY, as we have said, are the great ruling powers of 
the commercial world ; and hardly any shift can take 
place in their relative position, but, like the sun and 
moon, they affect the tides of that ocean of workmen 
who lie between. Deplorable, indeed, is frequently 
the result in this great commercial country, when the 
demand diminishes while the supply goes on increas- 
ing. A little reflection, we would suppose, cannot 
fail to convince the most unthoughtful, that the oaly 
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grand protection of workmen from low wages is a 
shortcoming in theirown number. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it is the superfluous unemployed man, 
who, by bating down his neighbour, reduces wages. 
And it must be clear to every capacity, that, if more 
are born than what there is employment for, the 
result must be a declension in that exact degree. 
It is always good times for a workman while a coun- 
try is on the advance, as Britain has been, or was ; 
for then the natural increase of the people does not 
press so much upon the sources of support. But when 
« country is stationary in resources, the natural in- 
crease of people, if not moderated by some means or 
other, is sure to reduce the wages and comforts of the 
working classes. 

There is a general impression that wages have of 
late years suffered so great a depression as to have 
materially lessened the workman’s command over the 
necessaries of life. This, however, is hardly made out 
by statistical inquiries. Husbandmen of the year 
1832, in receiving 12s. a-week, could purchase 90 pints 
of wheat, which is as much as the wages of husband- 
men have been able to purchase at any time during the 
last two hundred years. Domestic artificers, such as 
carpenters and masons, whose average wages in 1832 
are stated to have been 33s. a-week, could for that sum 
purchase 265 pints of wheat, being a considerably 
larger quantity than the wages of the same artificers 
could have purchased at any time during the last two 
centuries, except within the last ten years, when the 
quantity was on one or two occasions slightly elevated. 
It is, we suspect, in the comparative addition to arti- 
cles differing in some degree from the character of 
necessaries, and almost all of which are heavily taxed, 
that the alleged disability of the operative to make 
himself as comfortable as formerly, lies. Out of 17s., 
calenlated as generally spent weekly by working men 
upon bread, bacon, butter, cheese, tea, sugar, beer, 
coals, &e., 5s. 54d., or one-third, goes for tax and mo. 
nopoly, being a much larger proportion than what we 
can suppose to have been exacted at any time before 
the late war. 

The liability of wages to be affected by the number 
of hands competing for employment, brings us to the 
question of PopuLtation. We have the ascertain- 
ed fact that a population, where there is unlimited 
support, will double itself in fifleen years. This 
proves, that as one grain of any kind of seed pro- 
duces many grains, so there is a principle in the 
human race tending to increase. Nothing can be 
more certain than that men, if unchecked, would 
very speedily outpeople the regions to which they are 
ia the habit of confining themselves, unless they will 
or can obey the law which nature meant to impose 
upon them when she conferred this tendency, and 
move along over the surface of the earth till it is 
all brought under cultivation. Unfortunately, an- 
other law, which nature probably imposed for the 
moderation of the diffusive principie—namely, a dis- 
position to become attached to particular scenes and 
persons—prevails very strongly among us, being 
greatly enforced by our insular situation, and our 
appreciation of generally good institutions. There is 
therefore a decided likelihood in population exceeding 
employment in this country, unless it be outstripped 
by our resources—which is not the case—or unless 
certain moral checks, imposed by immediate necessity, 
be also obeyed. 

The moral check, in which of course lies the only 
hope, consists in the horror which a man of good feel- 
ings must entertain at the idea of bringing children 
into the world to drag out a starveling existence, or 
be cut down in their early years by the effects of mi- 
sery. He will not multiply competitors for his own 
and his neighbour’s labour, or do that which will sub- 
divide a morsel already too small, and make all, him- 
self included, the more wretched. He will not do this, 
if he have good feelings and just views; but he will 
do it, if he want these great distinctive features of an 
estimable character. There is a proverbial expression, 
very generally used by the common people in refer- 
ence to a too rapidly increasing family, to the effect 
that no more mouths are sent than what there is bread 
tur. There could not be a greater fallacy ; and if all 
men were to bring children into the world in the same 
spirit of heedlessness, an universal starvation would 
very soon take place—at least in such countries as 
Great Britain. No, no; it ought tu be present to the 
mind of every inan, that, without a reasonable pro- 
spect of maintaining his offspring decently, it is an of- 
fence against society—an act of unutterable meanness 
and cruelty—to marry. 

It is obvious that much must here depend upon what 
different people may consider as the standard of a de- 
cent maintenance. The Englishman has erected the 
highest known standard, in requiring wheaten bread, 
animal food, and a walted liquor. The Scotsman is 
contented with oaten bread, very little animal food, 
and water for his drink. The labourer in China, 
where the population has been completed, and no moral 
check exists, feeds on garbage. Some individuals are 
easily induced to marry, compared with others: we 
once knew a poor author who married on the score of 
two pounds, which he had received from some un- 
usually liberal publisher. And the poor Irishman, it 
is well known, marries almost without the hope of a 
potato. But itis certainly of importance on general 

views that men should keep up a high standard. Bet- 
ter, decidedly, that fourteen millions should now live 
in England on the excellent fare which they usually 


enjoy, than that eighteen millions should exist, and 
the wheaten loaf be exchanged for bannocks. 
them make a stand upon wheat and beef, and poste- 
rity will never blame them for not being called into 
existence. The working cl may depend upon it, 
there is no effectual way of keeping up wages but in 
restraining the population. If they make a strike at 
all, it should be against matrimony: if they forbid 
any thing, it should be the banns. 


It is eminently satisfactory to know that marriages 
are progressively decreasing. In 1810, the number 
in England was one annually in 122 persons ; in 1830, 
it was only one in 129. Of course, as the population 
is still on the advance, there can be no reason what- 
ever for complaint, even among those philosophers who 
rejoice in the contemplation of matrimonial happiness. 
Nay, there is much reason for congratulation to a be- 
nevolent mind, for is it not thus proved, that, of the 
children born, fewer are cropped off by misery? It 
may be desirable that people were married rather than 
single—but not surely if the only result be to increase 
the number of deaths, without adding to the births. 
There is an amiable but pernicious weakness in so- 
ciety on this subject. No sooner does any one hear 
of an approaching marriage, than he pricks up his 
ears, and, though the parties be far beneath his novice 
on ordinary occasions, he dwells upon them now with 
a ludicrously profound sense of interest. Under the 
influence of this feeling, well-meaning people often 
encourage and contribute towards a marriage, when 
they should rather administer a solemn advice to the 
contrary. 

There is a contingent advantage in keeping up a 
good standard of food. Supposing a great and sud- 
den reduction of wages, or any other severe calamity, 
which would make provisions less easy of purchase, 
the workman can resort to cheaper kinds of aliment, 
with which he may keep up existence till better times. 
The Englishman has always the reserve of potatoes; 
but if the Irishman should want that root, he has 
nothing to interpose between himself and starvation. 
It is desirable, however, that the standard should be 
as rarely departed from as possible, lest, becoming ac- 
customed to the meaner fare, the population should 
lose relish in some degree for the better, and forego 
the prospect of returning to it. 


LONDON DIALECTS. 
A GENTLEMAN whose name was Taplin, or, famili- 
arly, Tom Taplin, from one of the midland counties, 
while on a visit to a friend in London, derived great 
amusement from the manners and language of the 
people. On one of the days he had chosen for a 
ramble in search of such entertainment, he acciden- 
tally met an old schoolfellow who had arrived in town 
the preceding day, and prevailed on him to join in 
the search after a laugh. We,” said he, “ make a 
small audience for a theatre so vast, and such a mul- 
tiplicity of actors. There is a melo-drama in every 
court, a farce in every street, a comedy in every 
square, and [ enjoy them, for tragedy [ dislike.” 
“ This is a strange propensity of yours,” said his 
friend Deanston. “ Is there nothing todread? Lon- 
don is a most extraordinary place! Often at home 
have I watched the bees crowding in and out of their 
hive on a sunny day, busied in their various occupa- 
tions, all their seeming disorder made regular, ail 
their appearance of confusion rendered systematic ; 
but it falls infinitely short of giving any idea of the 
arrangement and appropriation in the pursuits of 
these metropolitans.” ‘‘ Very true,” said Tom. “1 
have always an endless source of amusemeut on my 
arrival in this huge town. Were there is a concen- 
tration of all kinds of means of pleasurable recreation. 
If I desire an agreeable promenade, St James’s Park 
is open to receive me. If anxious for a luxuriant 
saunter, the delightful gardens of Kensington expand 
their gates at my approach. I could not derive a 
greater pleasure if they were my own. If I desire to 
be conveyed in a carriage, the word ‘coach’ raises a 
contention as to who shall be my charioteer. If the 
vehicle were mine, I should not feel more gratified. If 
I feel inclined to partake of a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, I ean select from an hundred hotels one suited 
to my wishes; I can join in the jocularity of the 
table; in imagination I can heighten my humblest 
beverage to sparkling champagne, and not be more 
happy were the whole party regaled at my expense. 
If I desire to experience the raptures that music can 
impart, I put on my pumps, trip to the Opera, and 
am delighted beyond expression. Were I to engage 
all for a private concert, there would be no better 
time nor tune. If I desire w read, a thousand li- 
braries are reddy with the works of the learned, the 
scientific, and the imaginative: I could not be more 
benefited if all the volumes were my own. If I de- 
sire to exercise my taste or judgment on the fine arts, 
what museums, galleries, and exhibitions are open to 


my investigation !—I seem to float in a sea of glory. 
All these are what every one who comes to London 
on a visit runs after as regularly as to see the lions ; 
but I have an additional pleasure in observing the 
bears, and, what is rather extraordinary, gratis!” 

“ Come, then,” said Deanston, “ I’m with you, for 
I intend to see all the animals before ¥ return.” 
* Good !” exclaimed Taplin. ‘ Now, have you not 
been informed that the best English is spoken in Lon- 
don?” “Ay,” replied Deanston, “from the bar, 
the pulpit, or the theatre.” ‘ That may be,” said 
Taplin; “but there is an insufferable dullness at- 
taching to set speeches and studied effects. I do, 
before all artful arrangements, admire a genuine un- 
sophisticated address or reply. Did you hear that 
scream ? See, a horse has thrown his rider !” 

The two friends ran to offer assistance. Up came 
servants, hackney-coachmen, stable-keepers, and all 
the ordinary et cetera of the streets. The rider was 
not hurt: covered with mud, he could not speak, but 
stood as if petrified, while cruel remarks, in vile slang, 
were vociferated around him. Oneadvised him what 
to do when he should be so situated again: another 
instructed him on what he should have done this 
time; a third was very loquacious on what he had 
done ; a fourth “seed him as he comed along all! uo- 
how, and cou’dnt think but as that he would be smashed 
all to pieces, so that it was well it was no worser ; 
but seeing as how a man mought be shattered, he was 
coming with a hand-basket for to pick up some of the 
pieces; howsumdever, as the gemman was only spilt, 
and not done for, he had better get a sponge and wa- 
ter, and wash his ’ose’s knees, for to tell if he could 
see the bones or no.” ‘* There, do you hear that ?" 
said Taplin. ‘“ Yes,” replied Deanston; “ but I 
scarcely understand.” “Oh, it is a fine specimen of 
stable eloquence.” The gentleman called a coach, and 
hired a man to lead the horse to some livery-stable 
just by. The coach drew up, but when the driver 
saw the deplorable state of the gentleman, he refused 
to let him enter, saying, * Blow me if I takes such 
afareasthat ere. Now, I ’peel to any gemman what 
is present if that ere fare is fit for to get into this ere 
coach ? Only look at them ere seats and linings, and 
tell me if it wou’dnt be a blowed shame of such a fare 
for to put his dirt on them ere cushions? I sha’nt; 
and so you may take my number. I an’t afeard of 
being pulled up "bout this ere!” ‘ There,” con- 
tinued Taplin, “ there is an appeal, and a determina- 
tion to act in conformity with his own will. Is not 
that a rare specimen of coach-stand oratory ?” 

Before the assemblage of persons had separated, 
two individuals seemed to be quarrelling, because they 
used violent gestures and loud talking. The two 
observers approached. “ Yes, yes,” said one of the 
disputants, “I knows all that—all that I knows wery 
vell; and arter all, do you know that Hatton vuddent 
go and see that ere sister of hissen. Sv, vot d’ye 
think I says to him? This is vot I said: I says, 
says I, ‘ Vy don’t you go ven she haxes you so?” ‘I 
vont,’ says he. ‘ You hort to go,’ says I. ‘No, I 
shuddent,’ says he; ‘and it’s no business of yourn.’ 
‘Yes, but it is,’ says I. ‘No, but it isn’t,’ says he ; 
and so we had sich ahargument; but I got the better 
on him, because this ere is the pint. I knowed as 
how he had got some money that washern. It wasn’t 
hissen, you understand ; so him and me set off to his 
sister’s, but she warn’t at ome.”"—The orator paused ; 
then, looking Tom in the face, inquired if that was 
not right. ‘* No doubt,” he replied. Deanston had 
great difficulty in suppressing his laughter at the in- 
terest which his friend seemed to take in a business 
of which he knew nothing, and almost dragged him 
away, while he was advising that the affair should 
be followed up properly. ‘“‘Are these not strange 
people ?” ‘* They are indeed; and they are English 
people, I suppose.” ‘ They speak the vernacular 
tongue, certainly,” said Taplin; “but how unlike 
the English language! I had been told of this, but 
doubted the possibility that persons residing in the 
metropolis, where they have opportunities of hearing 
their native tongue well pronounced and grammati- 
cally correct, could deviate so widely from accuracy.” 

As the two acquaintances approached Westminster 
Bridge, they were accosted by at least a dozen men, 
crying the words, “‘ A bo’, sa?”"—which, being inter- 
preted, signifies, ** A boat, sir ?’’—and an assent being 
expressed by the parties addressed, one of the water- 
men, the more active of the group, rushed down the 
steps at the side of the bridge, and commenced to pre- 
pare his little vessel for their reception. Being safely 
embarked in the wherry, Tom, who was always on 
the scent for peculiarities of character, took an inqui- 
sitive look at the boatman. ‘ Why,” said he, “do 
you wear that coat, my good fellow?” ‘“ Why ?” 
said he; *‘ because I han’t got ere anvther.” “ That 
is not what I mean,” continued Taplin; “for what 
reason do you wear a jacket with those full skirts, 
which is the costume of two hundred years ago?” 
* For what reason ?” said he; “* because | am a vater- 
man.” ‘*And why,” continued Tom, ‘““have you 
that mass of metal with the figure of « portcullis on 
your arm?” ‘ Vy?" said he; “vy, because I am 
a fireman.” “In my opinion,” said Deanston, “a 
bucket or an extinguisher would be more appropri- 
ate.” “Ay,” retorted the boatman, “if you are out 


on a lark—whereof, you see, there's more than what's 
good—as such, without giving uo offence, I just run 
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my boat in at the first stairs, and hax you for to valk 
ashore.” Taplin here winked at his companion, and 
then inquired of the boatman “‘ Why he would do 
so.” “Doso!” said he; “because I don’t see any 
right and title whatsumdever for you to be running 
your rigs on me, whereby I an’t obliged to stand it. 
Come, it’s no use giggling. Now, only look here: 
you two gemmen comes up to me, whereby I haxed 
you to take a boat. Well, as such, without giving 
no offence whatsumdever, I goes to my verry; wery 
vell, you comes aboard, whereby you haxes me about 
my coat, and all that; as such, I gis you a civil 
answer, whereof you makes no more on it, but begins 
a-quigzing.” “ My good fellow,” interrupted the in- 
terrogator, “I did not intend to give you any of- 
fence. I am too fond of the water to do any thing of 
the kind.” ‘ Now, only look here,” answered the 
boatman ; “ if so be as how you did—and you mought 
if you’d a chosed—whereby I must a stood the gom 
as such, it goes against the grain, gemmen; and a 
mau had better a went any where than to a come 
here for to be rigged, whereof a man gets quite out 
o’ sorts, and gis a roughish answer. So where shall 
I take you, gemmen ?”’ “ To Chelsea,” was answered. 
“Do many accidents happen on the Thames here- 
abvut ?” was inquired. ‘“ Vy, yes,” replied the boat- 
man, “I can’t say but there is. Now, only look 
bere, gemmen. If people will let boats, whereof there 
is plenty along shore, without taking no care to what 
people, why, what can come of it but capsizing ? No- 
thing else; as such many lose their lives, whereby 
many never takes a verry now what used often, 
whereof it comes hard on us; and then there is them 
bridges, people valks over ’em just as if there vasn’t 
a vaterman ’tween Redriff and Waxhall. That's 
how it is, gemmen. And then there’s the steamers ; 
vy, they may just as well put their hands into our 
pockets, and haul out every farden we yarn.” They 
quitted the boat in good humour with the waterman, 
who told them that was the first money he had taken 
that day, and that he had a wife and four children at 
home. ‘ There,”’ said Taplin, ‘* you had a fine spe- 
cimen of Thames oratory. Now, as we are seeking 
adventures, what shall we do next? We must get 
back totown. There is an omnibus.” 

The vehicle having stopped, they got in. “ Well, 
1’m sure,” said # well-dressed female, next to whom 
Tom seated himself, “ you can’t conceive how happy 
I am at you gentlemen getting in as you have.” 
Deanston stared, and inquired if there was any pecu- 
liarity in the manner. ‘Oh, dear me, uo, sir,” said 
the lady; “ but now, you see, we shall not stop any 
more.” Taplin inquired how Deanston would like to 
proceed thus without stopping, for ever and a day. 
He thought the sooner they came to a period the bet- 
ter. The lady did not seem to heed this, but smelt to 
arose she held, and conversed with another of the 
fair sex who sat beside her. ‘The gentlemen could 
not help overhearing what was said. “ Well, as I was 
saying, Miss Jemima, Mr Thomson could not help 
this, because Miss Polly had set her cap at him.” 
** Lauk !” said the lady so addressed. ‘‘ Yes, and do 
you know ?—oh, she is an artful puss—he had just had 
a little bit of money Jeft him in the funds.” ‘* Dear 
me!” said Miss Jemima. “ Yes; and do you know? 
—he did not think small-beer of himself. He wore 
silk stockings! I’ll be bound he was the first of the 
family that ever put ona silk stocking; and he laughed 
and danced about just like a pea on a drum-head ; 
held up his nose, and talked loud, and strutted like a 
crow in a gutter.” “ Lauk-a-daisy !”’ said ber com- 
panion. “ Yes; and of course, you know, Miss Polly 
seemed to grow two inches taller; and such dresses ! 
for my part, I can’t think who could give her credit. 
Such aces !—such silks ! Somebody must suffer, I’m 
sure. Well, you know, the stream of love does not 
always run smooth. Mr Thomson took it into his head 
to think young Watkins had a sort of sneaking kind- 
ness for Miss Polly, and she, with two strings to her 
bow, got quite proud.” “ Only think !” said Jemima. 
* Yes; and do you know ?—oneafternoon, Mr Themson 
met young Watkins ; and, says he, ‘I understand, sir, 
that you want to pay your addresses to Miss Polly Ban- 
nister; and I mast tell you’—but there, I don’t know 
a!l they said or did ; but the house was too hot to hold 
’em, and we know that Mr Thomson had a sad black 
eye; aud that, you know, is not a wedding favour.” 
** Lauk-a-daisy me!” again resounded Miss Jemima, 
in a tone of increasing surprise. “Yes; and do you 
know ?—the very next day Miss Polly was seen arm 
in arm with young Watkins.” ‘‘ Good for ever gra- 
cious !” here exclaimed Miss Jemima, with a very 
pretty air of extreme astonishment. *‘ Yes; and what 
is more, she wrote hima letter; and what is more, 
she said that poor Mr Thomson was served right ; 
and what is more, she went to the fancy fair with 
young Watkins; and what is more still, she abso- 
lutely went in a glass coach with him to the Beular 
Spar.” “ Well, now, such a miss! who would have 
thought it?” exclaimed Miss Jemima with a feeling 
of fashionable horror. Yes; and do you know” — 
here there was a pause; the hands were raised, and 
gently crossed on her lap, as she emphatically conti- 
nued, * You haven’t an idear !” 

Deanston now whispered to his friend that he had 
heard enough, and ridden as far as he wished. Both, 
therefore, bade the ladies good morning, and quitted 
the omnibus. On their walk to town, they amused 
themselves with conjectures respecting the ladies. 
They had no costume by which their protessional pur- 


suits could be ascertained ; their exteriors had been 
well attended to, even tastefully decorated ; but their 
minds—“ Pray,” said Tom, “forbear; that is a sore 
point; you know the mind ‘ ha’nt got no dressmaker,’ 
though such will most likely be some day thought of 
in the number of embellishers of the human species.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

FLAXMAN AND HIS WIFE. 
TuE name of John Flaxman is among the most dis- 
tinguished of British sculptors ; and after reading an 
account of his life by his eloquent biographer, Allan 
Cunningham,® one cannot refrain from believing that 
the world never contained a better man. His mind 
was earnest, enthusiastic, and highly poetic; his 
temper serene; his affections warm and benevolent; 
and his whole character shone with the angelic light 
of pure disinterestedness and cheerful piety. Reli- 
gion was not with him a thing set apart for occasional 
use, regarded only for the sake of the world’s opinion, 
or because the world had lost its attractions; it was 
the vivifying principle of his existence—it guided 
every feeling, was blended with every thought, and 
passed intoevery action. Much of the simplicity and 
spirituality of his character is reflected in his marbles 
and his drawings; they are remarkable for an ex- 
pression of serene loveliness and quiet devotion. His 
favourite works were those by which he embodied 
passages of scripture. 

In early life, Flaxman was poor, and his health 
feeble. He used to support himself by making draw- 
ings and designs for the celebrated porcelain manufac- 
tory of the Wedgwoods. When he became eminent, 
he loved to allude to these humble labours of his early 
life ; and since his death the models have been eagerly 
sought after. But though Flaxman was largely en- 
dowed with genius, he found no royal road to fame. 
He met with mortifications and disappointments, and 
gained final success only by the most Jaborious in- 
dustry. From his twentieth to his twenty-seventh 
year, he lived, as all young artists must do who have 
no other fortune than clear heads and clever hands. 
His labours for the Wedgwoods maintained him ; but 
he was no lover of jovial circles, and was abstemious 
in all thinge save a hungering and thirsting for 
knowledge. 

In the year 1782, when twenty-seven years cld, he 
quitted the paternal roof, hired a small house and 
studio in Wardour Street, colletted a stock of choice 
models, set his sketches in good order, and took unto 
himself a wife—Ann Denman—one whom he had long 
loved, and who well deserved his affection. She was 
amiable and accomplished, had a taste for art and litera- 
ture, was skilled in French and Italian, and, like her 
husband, had acquired some knowledge of the Greek. 
But what was better than all, she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius; she cheered and encouraged 
him in his moments of despondency, regulated mo- 
destly and prudeutly his domestic economy, arranged 
his drawings, managed now and then his correspon. 
dence, and acted in all particulars so that it seemed 
as if the church, in performing a marriage, had ac- 
complished a miracle, and blended them really into 
one flesh and one blood. That tranquillity of mind, 
so essential to those who live by thought, was of his 
household; and the scuiptor, happy in the company 
of one who had taste and enthusiasm, soon renewed 
with double zeal the studies which courtship and ma- 
trimony had for a time interrupted. He had never 
doubted that in the company of her whom he loved 
he should be able to work with an intenser spirit ; 
but of another opinion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
**So, Flaxman,” said the president one day, as he 
chanced to meet him, “I am told you are married ; 
if so, sir, I tell you you are ruined for an artist.” 
Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, took 
her hand, and said with a smile, “ I am ruined for an 
artist.” ‘‘ John,” said she, “ how has this happened, 
and who hasdone it?” ‘ It happened,” said he, “in 
the church, and Ann Denman has done it. I met 
Sir Joshua Keynolds just now, and he said marriage 
had ruined me in my profession.” 

For a moment a cloud hung on Flaxman’s brow ; 
but this worthy couple understood each other too weli 
to have their happiness seriously marred by the un- 
guarded and peevish remark of a wealthy old bachelor. 
They were proud, determined people, who asked no 
one’s advice, who shared their domestic secrets with 
none of their neighbours, and lived as if they were 
unconscious that they were in the midst of a luxuri- 
ous city. “Ann,” said the sculptor, “‘ I have long 
thought that I could rise to distinction in art without 
studying in Italy, but these words of Reynolds have 
determined me. I shall go to Rome as soon as my 
affairs are fit to be left; and to show him that wed- 
lock is for a man’s good rather than his harm, you 
shall accompany me. If I remain here, I shall be 
accused of ignorance concerning those noble works 
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of art which are to the sight of a sculptor what learn- 
ing is to a man of genius, and you will lie under the 
charge of detaining me.” In this resolution Mrs 
Flaxman fully concurred. They resolved to prepare 
themselves in silence for the journey, to inform no 
one of their intentions, and to set meantime a still 
stricter watch over theirexpenditure. No assistance 
was proffered by the academy, nor was any asked ; 
and five years elapsed from the day of the memorable 
speech of the president, before Flaxman, by incessant 
study and labour, had accumulated the means of de- 
parting for Italy. 

The image of Flaxman’s household immediately 
after his marriage is preserved in the description of 
one who respected his genius and his worth. “ I re- 
member him well, so do I his wife, and also his hum- 
ble little house in Wardour Street. All was neat, 
nay, elegant; the figures from which he studied were 
the fairest that could be had, and all in his studio was 
propriety and order. But what struck me most was 
that air of devout quiet which reigned every where ; 
the models which he made, and the designs which he 
drew, were not more serene than he was himself, and 
his wife had that meek composure of manner which 
he so much loved in art. Yet better than all was the 
devout feeling of this singular man: there was no 
ostentatious display of piety ; nay, he was in some sort 
a lover of mirth and sociality ; but he was a reader of 
the Scriptures, and a worshipper of sincerity; and if 
ever purity visited the earth, she resided with John 
Flaxman.” 

At Rome, Flaxman, like most other artists, was 
obliged to do something for his support. He was em- 
ployed by persons of his own nation to make illustra- 
trations of Homer, schylus, and Dante. These 
splendid works procured him extensive reputation. 
The Illustrations of Homer were made for Mrs Hare 
Nayler, at the price of some fifteen shillings a-piece ; 
but the fame which they brought to the name of Flax- 
man was more than a recompense. Long ere this 
time of life, he had shown, in numerous instances, 
that he regarded gold only as a thing to barter for 
food and raiment, and which enabled him to realise, 
in benevolent deeds, the generous wishes of his heart. 
As a fountain whence splendour, honour, and respect 
might flow, he never considered it; and in a plain 
dress, and from a frugal table, he appeared among 
the rich and the titled, neither seeking their notice 
nor shunning it. In all these sentiments his wife 
shared. Those who desire to see Flaxman aright 
during his seven years’ study in Italy, must not for- 
get to admit into the picture the modest matron who 
was ever at his side, aiding him by her knowledge, 
and directing him by her taste. She was none of those 
knowing dames who hold their lords in a sort of in- 
visible vassalage ; or with submission on their lips, 
and rebellion in their hearts, make the victim walk 
as suits their sovereign will and pleasure. No: they 
loved each other truly—they-read the same books— 
thought the same thoughts—prized the same friends 
—and, like bones of the same bosom, were at peace 
with each other, and had no wish to be separated. 
Their residence was in the Via Felice; and all who 
wished to be distinguished for taste or genius, were 
visitors of the sculptor’s humble abode. 

After a residence of more than seven years in Rome, 
Flaxman returned to England, hired a modest house 
in Buckingham Street, erected shops and studios, ar- 
ranged his models and his marbles, and resolved to 
try his fortune in poetic sculpture. For this,” says 
the poet Campbell, ‘‘he had an expansion of fancy, 
elevation of thought, a holy beauty of feeling. His 
female forms may want finished luxuriance, but they 
have acharm more expressive and inexpressible, from 
the vestal purity of his sentiment, than finish could 
have given them.” 

Those who had hitherto supposed Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was in the right, when he said wedlock must 
spoil Flaxman for an artist, now began to think they 
could derive some honour from being associated with 
him ; and he was unanimously elected a member of 
the Royal Academy. His fame was now so well 
established, that he might have associated with the 
noble and the wealthy had his meek and placid cha- 
racter allowed him to form such wishes. But he loved 
his home, and gave himself up to the quiet, tasteful 
amusements of his own fireside. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence said, “ His solitude was made enjoyment to 
him by a fancy teeming with images of tenderness, 
purity, or grandeur.”” Drawing was at once his busi- 
ness and his recreation. His biographer says, * There 
is a prodigious affluence of imagination in all his 
sketches and drawings; and his shops, studio, and 
sketch-book, exhibit them in hundreds, nay, in thou- 
sands. To name all his sketches would occupy many 
pages, and to describe them, at the rate of five lines 
to each, would be to compose a volume. Some of his 
illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress equal that re- 
ligious romance in simplicity, and far surpass it in 
loftiness. Something of the same sort mvy be said 
of his designs for Sotheby’s translation of Oberon— 
forty in number. But the work on which his fancy 
most delighted to expatiate was Hesiod. He loved 
the days of innocence and the age of gold, when phi- 
losophers went barefooted, kings held the plough, 
princesses washed their own linen, and poets sung, 
like the northern minstrel, for food and raiment. 
There are thirty-six illustrations ; and for simplicity, 
loveliness, and grace, they fairly rival any of his other 
works.” 
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In dress, Flaxman was as plain as if he belonged to 
the Society of Friends. Unlike most of his brother 
artists, he kept no coach or servants in livery. To 
the men he employed he was extremely liberal and 
kind. When they were ill, he continued their 
wages, and paid their doctor's bill. He made himself 
acquainted with their wants, and with their families, 
and aided them in the most agreeable and delicate 
way. If any of them were unavoidably absent, he 
said, “* Providence made six days for work in the 
week ; take your full wages.” He was so generally 
heloved, and so widely known, that if you stopped a 
tipsy mason in the street, and asked him what he 
thought of John Flaxman, he would answer, “ The 
best master God ever made.” No alloy of meanness 
mingled with his nature. He has been known to re- 
turn part of the money for a monument when he 
thought the price tvo high. 

An eminent artist said of him, “ Flaxman is inac- 
cessible either to censure or praise: he is proud, but 
not shy; diffident, but not retiring; as plain as a 
peasant in his dress, and as humble as the rudest 
clown ; yet even all that unites in making up this re- 
markable mixture of simplicity and genius. He paused 
a little, and added, “I wish he would not bow so low 
to the lowly; his civility oppresses.” 

A distinguished sculptor being asked concerning 
Flaxman’s mode of study and his conversation, re- 
plied, “ I cannot tell you. He lived as if he did not 
belong to the world—his ways were not our ways. 
He had odd fashions: he dressed, you know how he 
dressed ; he dined at one, wrought after dinner, which 
no other artist does; drank tea at six; and then, sir, 
no one ever found him in the evening parties of the 
rich or the noble: he was happy at home, and so he 
kept himself; of all the members of the Academy, the 
man whom I know least of is Flaxman.” 

He caused a quarto volume to be made, in which 
he wrote the story and illustrated the adventures of 
a Christian hero, whv goes out into the world to pro- 
tect the weak, aid the suffering, and punish the bad. 
Temptations in every form surround him—good and 
evil spirits contend for victory—his own passions are 
around him in terrific shapes—he follows a guardian 
angel, and escapes all dangers—becomes a puritied 
spirit, and is commissioned to watch over the good on 
earth. In this capacity, he spreads spiritual light 
around, watches over innocence, and protects the op- 


pressed. 

The sketches, which are forty in number, are deli- 
cate, graceful, full of poetic beauty, and surrounded 
as it were by a serene and holy atmosphere. On the 
first page of this book was drawn a dove, with an 
olive-branch in her mouth ; an angel is on each side, 
and between is written ‘“‘ To Ann Flaxman ;” below, 
two hands are clasped as at the altar, two cherubs 
bear a garland, and the following inscription to his 
wife introduces the subject :—“ The anniversary of 
ee birthday calls on me to be grateful for fourteen 

appy years passed in your society. Accept the tri- 
bute of these sketches, which, under the allegory of 
a knight-errant’s adventures, indicate the trials of 
virtue and the conquest of vice, preparatory to a 
happier state of existence. After the hero is called 
two Le spiritual world, and blest with a celestial union, 
he is armed with power, for the exercise of his minis- 
try, and for fulfilling the dispensations of Providence ; 
he becomes the associate of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and, as universal Benevolence, is employed in acts of 
mercy.—John Flaxman, October 2, 1796.” 

For thirty-eight years Flaxman lived wedded ; his 
health was generally good, his spirits ever equal; and 
his wife, to whom his fame was happiness, had been 
always at his side. She was a most cheerful, intelli- 
gent woman, a collector, too, of drawings and sketches, 
aod an admirer of Stothard, of whose designs and 

rints she had amassed more than a thousand. Her 
usband paid her the double respect due to affection 
and talent; and when any difficulty in composition 
occurred, he would say, with a smile, “Ask Mrs 
Flaxman; she is my dictionary.” She maintained 
the simplicity and dignity of her husband, and refused 
presents of paintings, or drawings, or books, unless 
some reciprocal interchange were made. It is almost 
needless to say that Flaxman loved such a woman 
very tenderly. The hour of their separation ap- 
proached—she fell ill and died in the year 1820, and 
from the time of this bereavement something like a 
lethargy came over his spirit. 

He was now in his sixty-sixth year, and surrounded 
with the applause of the world. His studios were 
filled with orders and commissions. His sister—a 
lady of taste and talent like his own—and his wife's 
sister, were of his household ; but she who had shared 
all his joys and sorrows was gone, and nothing could 
comfort him. 

He continued, however, the same habits of industry, 
the same kind interest in the situation and wishes of 
ethers, the same cheerful intercourse with his few 
cherished friends. His health was feeble, but he suf- 
fered little. 

One morning a stranger called upon him, and, pre- 
senting a book, said, “ This work was sent to you by 
an Italian artist, and I am requested to apologise for 
its extraordinary dedication. It was generally be- 
lieved throughout Italy that you were dead; and my 
friend, wishing to show the world how much he es- 
teemed your genius, has inscribed his book ‘Al ombre 
di Fiaxman’ [to the shade of Flaxman]. No sooner 
was it published, than the report of your death was 


contradicted ; and the author, affected by his mistake 
(which he rejoices to find a mistake), begs you will 
receive his work as an apology.” Fiaxman smiled, 
accepted the volume with unaffected modesty, and 
mentioned the circumstance as curious to his own fa- 
mily and some of his friends. 

This singular occurrence happened on the 2d of 
December 1826. The next day he took a cold, from 
which he never recovered ; and he died peacefully, as 
he had lived. 


SHOPS AND SHOPPING IN CALCUTTA. 
Iw the Asiatic Journal for July, will be found a lively 
article on the system of shops and shopping in Cal- 
cutta, from which, for the entertainmentof our readers, 
we beg to give the following extract :— 

“The only shops in Calcutta which make much show 
on the outside are those of the chemists and druggists, 
who bring all the London passion for display to a 
foreign country ; they exhibit splendid and appropri- 
ate fronts, duly embellished with those crystal vases, 
in which gems of the most brilliant dye appear to be 
melted. They are flourishing concerns, and the esta- 
blishment of manufactories of soda-water has added 
not a little to their profits. Until of late years, this 
refreshing beverage, which forms one of the greatest 
luxuries in a tropical climate, was imported from 
Europe, and sold at a very high price; there is now 
a large establishment at Futtyghur, which sends out 
supplies all over the country. 

The European jewellers’ shops in Calcutta are large 
and handsome; they do not make any show on the 
outside, but the interiors are splendid ; the pavement 
of one or two is of marble, and the glass cases on the 
various counters display a tempting variety of glitter- 
ing treasures ; diamonds of the first water, pearls of 
price, with every precious stone that can be named, 
in rich profusion. The setting of these gems is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and according to the most fashion- 
able patterns of London or Paris, neither of those 
places boasting a more superb assortment; but the 
prices are so ruinous, that it is wonderful where suf- 
ficient custom can be obtained to support establish. 
ments of the kind, of which there are at least four, 
in addition to the vast number of native artizans, who 
are not only exclusively employed by their own coun- 
trymen, but do a great deal of work for Europeans. 
Nothing could be more unconscionable than the pro- 
fits which English jewellers sought and obtained for 
their goods in those days in which wealth flowed into 
Calcutta from many sources now cut off. Hitherto, 
the European shopkeepers of Calcutta have trans- 
acted business in the most arbitrary manner, accord- 
ing to their own devices, without any reference to 
the regulations of trade at home. They have had no 
competition to dread, excepting with the natives, 
whose retail business, though extensive, has been car- 
ried on in a silent, unostentatious manner. Fortunes, 
however, are not accumulated in the rapid manner 
which might be surmised from the immense profits 
thus obtained ; the goose is too often killed for the 
sake of its golden eggs, and customers are driven 
away in disgust by some piece of rapacity practised 
upon them. The princely style of living, also, af- 
fected by Calcutta shopkeepers, forms another draw- 
back ; they spend nearly as much as they gain, there 
being little or no difference between the establishment 
of a first-rate tradesman and that of a civil servant; 
the modest few who are content to occupy their houses 
of business, and who do not display close carriages 
and services of plate until they have realised sufficient 
capital for the indulgence of such luxuries, must in- 
evitably acquire considerable wealth ; at least the op- 
portunity has been afforded under the old regime. 
But the stern necessity for retrenchment felt by so 
large a portion of the community, and the paralysa- 
tion of trade consequent on the late failures, together 
with the host of adventurers which the alteration of 
the East India Company’s charter will in all proba- 
bility send out, cannot fail to effect a striking change 
in the mercantile classes of Calcutta. 

Next to the jewellers’ shops, the most magnificent 
establishment in the city is that of the principal book- 
seller ; there are others of inferior note, which have 
circulating libraries attached to them; but the splen- 
did scale of this literary emporium, and the elegance 
of its arrangements, place it far above all its competi- 
tors. The profit obtained upon books is more mode- 
rate than that of any other European commodity, the 
retail prices being entirely regulated by those of the 
London market ; rupees are reckoned for shillings ; 
a book which is sold by the publishers at home for a 
pound, is charged at twenty rupees in Calcutta; and 
considering the cost of freight and insurance, the 
perishable nature of the commodity, and the very 
great care requisite to secure both leaves and binding 
from being injured by damp, or devoured by insects, 
the price cannot be considered high. Books intended 
for sale must be carefully taken down from the shelf 
and wiped every day, and not only the outside, but 
the interior also, must be examined ; a work of time 
which, in a large establishment, will occupy a great 
number of servants. The warping of splendid bind- 
ings in hot weather, and the rusts and mildews of the 
rainy season, must be taken into account, while— 
the white ants being no respecters of engravings— 
notwithstanding the greatest care, a hiatus will some- 
times be visible in the centre of some superb specimen 
of art from the durin of Finden, Heath, or others 


equal celebrity. The most expensive standard worxs 
are always procurable at this establishment; and 
though it may be cheaper to literary clubs and book 
societies to import their own supplies from London, so 
much must be left to the discretion of the agent em- 
ployed, and, in the trade, there is such great tempta- 
tion to get rid of unsaleable volumes, that, in the end, 
little saving is effected. Immense consfgnments of 
books sometimes come out to Calcutta, through differ- 
ent mercantile houses, which are sold by auction, and 
are often knocked down for a mere trifle. American 
editions of works of eminence also find their way into 
the market at a very cheap rate; and those who are 
content with bad paper, worse printing, and innu- 
merable typographical errors, may furnish a library 
of the best authors at a small expense. The way in 
which a fashionable novel is got up is of little import- 
ance out of London, where an inelegant appearance 
would condemn the ablest production of the day ; but 
in works of science, and those intended for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the mistakes and misprints, which 
are of constant occurrence in the American editions, 
may produce mischievous consequences. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the beach is said sometimes to be lite- 
rally strewed with novels—an occurrence which takes 
place upon the wreck of a ship freighted from the 
warehouses of Paternoster Row; and certainly, in 
the streets of Calcutta, those who run may read, for 
books are thrust into the palanquin-doors, or the win- 
dows of a carriage, with the pertinacity of the Jews 
of London, by natives who make a point of present- 
ing the title-pages and the engravings upside down. 

Though the jewellers’ must be styled the ruination 
shops of Calcutta, the establishment of Messrs Tul- 
loh and Company may be called the Howell and James 
of the city of palaces. It is seldom without a vast 
concourse of carriages at the door, and the attractions 
within are of a superior order. On the ground-floor, 
a large but by no means handsome hall is set apart 
for auctions; a pulpit is erected in the centre, and 
every description of property—houses, horses, car- 
riages, &c., down to thimbles and needles—comes 
under the hammer in the course of a short time ; sales 
of all kinds being very frequent. The auction-room 
is accessible to males alone ; it is open to the entrance- 
hall; but should a lady wander by mistake into the 
forbidden precincts, she becomes the talk of Calcutta; 
it is an act of griffinism, which strikes the whole com- 
munity with astonishment and horror. A broad flight 
of stairs leads to a suite of apartments above, in 
which there is a multifarious assortment of merchan- 
dise, oddly enough contrasted, the merest trumpery 
being often placed in juxtaposition with articles of 
great value. The walls are hung with framed en- 
gravings, many of them from plates nearly worn out, 
intermixed with others of a superior description, and a 
few bad paintings, an accurate knowledge of the art 
being confined to a very small number of persons, and 
the worst specimens having as good a chance, especially 
with the natives, of procuring purchasers, as those of 
a higher order. The tables and counters are covered 
with glass cases, containing various kinds of British 
and foreign bijouterie ; others support immense quan- 
tities of China and glass, lamps, Justres, and mirrors ; 
there are quantities of silk mercery and linen drapery, 
and upholstery of all sorts. Stuffed Chinese birds, 
beautifully arranged in glass cases, are amongst the 
rarities of Messrs Tulloh’s emporium; these were 
reckoned cheap at fifty pounds a case, and in all pro- 
bability found purchasers in the captains of trading 
vessels. Native sircars, who speak English, attend 
to acquaint the visitors with the different prices of the 
articles; but there are no chairs for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies, who in the hottest weather must 
either walk about, stand, or sink exhausted upon the 
stairs. Large consignments of goods to be sold by 
auction, upon some future day, are frequently exhi- 
bited ; but ladies, however anxious they may be to 
become purchasers, are not permitted to select any of 
the lots at a fair price, although the sale may be so 
peremptory as to amount almost to giving them away: 
such is the despotism of custom at Calcutta ! 

Though this market is sometimes overstocked with 
the luxuries of the table, yet, as the ‘eaters of ham 
and the eaters of jam,’ as the European community 
have been styled by a witty writer in the Ben 
Annual, are insatiate in their demand for the sweet 
and savoury importations from oil, pickle, and con- 
fectionary shops, they form the safest investment. 

pon the arrival of a ship freighted with preserved 
salmon, lobsters, oysters, herrings, and other exotic 
fish; hams, rein-deer tongues, liqueurs, dried fruits, 
and a long list of foreign dainties, the wholesale pur- 
chaser, anxious to sell them in their freshest and 
purest state, usually puts forth a series of advertise- 
ments, in which the art of puffing is carried to its 
fullest extent. Nothing is too absurd to be printed 
in the Calcutta newspapers; the vauntings of Day 
and Martin must hide their diminished heads before 
those which figure in our eastern periodicals. Nume- 
rous pens are engaged in the composition; the young 
men in the ‘ Buildings,’ the grand patronisers of 
tiffins and suppers, frequently lending their assistance 
at a sounding paragraph, and encouraging the perpe- 
tration of divers execrable jokes, and familiar invita- 
tions, in the worst taste imaginable. Cheese in these 
shops is sold for three shillings a pound, ham fre- 
quently at four, and every thing else in proportion. 

Happily, the economical part of society may furnish 


of | their tables at a cheaper rate. The native bazaars of 
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Calcutta, in which European goods are sold, though 
not very tempting in appearance, are well stocked. 
They consist of a collection of narrow streets, fur- 
nished with shops on either side, some of which have 
show-rooms on the upper floor ; but all darker, dirtier, 
and more slovenly than those in the fashionable quar- 
ters of thecity. The Soodagurs, fat, sleek, well-dressed 
men, clad in white muslin, and having the mark of 
their caste (if Hindoos) painted in gold upon the fore- 
head and down the nose, stand at their doors inviting 
customers to enter. Capital bargains are to be ob- 
tained by those who are willing to encounter the heat, 
fatigue, and abominations which beset their path. It 
is not, however, necessary to inspect these districts in 
person, as a sircar may be employed, or samples of 
the goods sent for. The millinery exhibited in these 
places is absolutely startling, and the people are 
puzzled to guess how it can ever be disposed of ; but 
this mystery is solved by an apparition not unfre- 
quent, a half (or rather whole) caste female—for many 
of the Portuguese are biacker than the natives—be- 
longing to the lower ranks, attired in the European 
costume. No Christian of European descent, how- 
ever remote, ever wears a native dress. Rich Indo- 
British ladies attire themselves in the latest and newest 
fashions of London and Paris, greatly to their disad- 
vantage, since the Hindoostanee costume is so much 
more becoming to the dark countenances and pliant 
figures of Eastern beauties: those of an inferior class 
content themselves with habiliments less in vogue, 
caring little about the date of their construction, pro- 
vided the style be European. At native festivals, the 
wives of Portuguese drummers, and other function- 
aries of equal rank, are to be seen amid the crowd, 
arrayed in gowns of blue satin, or pink crape fantas- 
tically trimmed, with satin slippers on their feet, 
their hair full-dressed, and an umbrella carried over 
their heads by some ragged servant, making alto- 
gether an appearance not very unlike that of Maid 
Marian on Mayday. ‘To these ladies, in process of 
time, are consigned the blonde lace, or silver lama 
dresses, to which, on theiz first arrival in India, so 
exorbitant a price was affixed that nobody could ven- 
ture to become a purchaser; after displaying them- 
selves for years in a glass case at Leyburn’s, they 
suddenly disappear, remaining in the deepest oblivion, 
until some lucky box-wallah procures a customer un- 
acquainted with the changes which have taken place 
in the London fashions since the period of their debit 
from the boutique of a first-rate professor. 

Under the British government, the Mussulmans or 
Hindoos, who have accumulated property, are not 
afraid of making a display of it in their shops or ware- 
houses; destitute of those apprehensions, which, in 
the days of anarchy and despotism, embittered the en- 
joyment of riches, they pursue their avocations with 
a keenness and avidity which bid defiance to all rival 
efforts. 

Shops at up-country stations, without being half so 
well supplied, are generally ten times dearer than 
those of Calcutta. Raspberry jam, the preserve most 
in request at an Indian table, bears a most prepos- 
terous price; a jar which is sold in London for about 
four shillings, will cost twenty-four, and can never be 
purchased for less than sixteen. The charge at Cawn- 
pore for half a pint of salad-vil is six shillings, and in 
a camp, a two-pound square jar of pickles, and a pine 
cheese, have sold for three pounds each—an act of ex- 
travagance in the consumer which is without any ex- 
cuse, the native pickles being infinitely superior to 
those brought from England, and the Hissar cheeses 
of far better quality than the importations, which are 
always either dry or rancid. 

Should the new steam-boats which have been sent 
out from England prove successful in the navigation 
of the Ganges to Allahabad or Cawnpore, vast addi- 
tions and improvements will take place in the shops 
already established at those and the intermediate sta- 
tions. The reduced rate of European goods, and the 
more general introduction of articles of native mauu- 
facture, will enable the British residents of India to 
live as well upon inferior allowances, as they were ac- 
customed to do in the days of splendid incomes and 
profuse expenditure. Mango, coriander, hybiscus, 
guava, and various other jams and jellies, when pre- 
pared without an admixture of spice, are quite equal 
to the finest of Hoffman’s fruits. Hams and bacon 
can be as well cured in India as in England; and the 
table at least may be independent of every European 
article excepting wine and beer. 

All sorts of harness and saddlery have attained 
great perfection at Cawnpore, where the natives work 
upon leather with much success, producing such deli- 
cate articles as white kid gloves of a very fair quality; 
their saddles and bridles are exceedingly neat and 
elegant, and if not so durable as those of English 
make, are infinitely cheaper. The price of a hunting- 
saddle and bridle imported from England is twelve 
pounds, while those manufactured at Cawnpore may 
be had for one, equally good in appearance, though 
they probably will not last quite so long. The great 
demand for leather at Cawnpore has proved very fatal 
tv troop-horses, and those of travellers proceeding to 
that station. The villages at the distance of a march 
or two are inhabited by gangs of miscreants, who do 
not hesitate to procure so lucrative an article of com- 
merce by the most nefarious means. It is their cus- 
tom to poison the wells, or otherwise to administer 
some deleterious mixture to the horses encamped in 
their neighbourhood. They either die immediately, 


or drop upon the road during their next «'ay’s march, 
and their skins are stripped off and sold at Cawnpore. 
It is seldom that a native of India can be detected in 
his knaveries. After many vain attempts to discover 
the perpetrators of these enormities, gentlemen who 
lost their horses came toa determination to defeat the 
projects of the wretches by whom they had been de- 
stroyed. Upon the death of any animal, they had it 
flayed instantly by their own people, and either car- 
ried away the skin or caused it to be burned upon the 
spot. This plan has at length proved effectual: the 
horse-killers, tired of their vain attempts to secure the 
object of their villany, allow the most tempting studs 
to pass unmolested, the thanadars in the neighbour- 
hood having received orders to warn all travellers of 
the danger, and to recommend them, in the event of 
any casualty amongst their cattle, not to leave the 
skin behind.” 


AN OFFICIAL CAREER IN THE BACK WOODS. 
Crockett, the Backwoodsman, of whose life we 
have already given an outline, commenced his official 
career, it will be recollected, as a justice at Shoal 
Creek in Tenessee, when that part of the American 
union was in the course of being first settled. The 
magistrates were here appointed in the first instance 
by the people themselves, and it was not for some 
years that they acted upon any other law than their 
native sense of right and wrong. “I was appointed 
one of the magistrates,” says Crockett, in his amus- 
ing autobiography ; “‘and when a man owed a debt, 
and wouldn't pay it, 1 and my constable ordered our 
warrant, and then he would take the man, and bring 
him before me for trial. I would give judgment 
against him, and then an order of an execution would 
easily scare the debt out of him. If any one was 
charged with marking his neighbour’s hogs, or with 
stealing any thing, which happened pretty often in 
those days, I would have him taken; and if there was 
wlerable grounds for the charge, I would have him 
well whipped and cleared. We kept this up till our 
legislature added us to the white settlements in Giles 
county, and appointed magistrates by law to orga- 
nise matters in the parts where I lived. They ap- 
pointed nearly every man a magistrate who had be- 
longed to our corporation. I was then, of course, 
made a squire according to law; though now the 
honour rested more heavily on me than before. For, 
at first, whenever I told my constable, says I, ‘ Catch 
that fellow, and bring him up for trial,’ away he 
went, and the fellow must come, dead or alive; for 
we considered this « good warrant, though it was only 
in verbal writings. But after I was appointed by the 
assembly, they told me my warrants must be in real 
writing, and signed, and that 1 must keep a book, 
and write my proceedings in it. This was a hard 
business on me, for I could just barely write my 
own name; but to do this, and write the warrants 
likewise, was of course quite impossible. I had a 
pretty well-informed constable, however, and he aided 
rae very much in this business. Indeed, I had somuch 
confidence in him, that I told him, when we should 
happen to be out any where, and see that a warrant 
was necessary, and would have a good eifect, he need 
not take the trouble to come all the way to me to get 
one, but he could just fill out one; and then on the 
trial I could correct the whole business if he had coum- 
mitted any error. In this way I got on pretty well, 
till, by care and attention, I improved my handwrit- 
ing in such manner as to be able to prepare my war- 
rants, and keep my record book, without much diffi- 
culty. My judgments were never appealed from; and 
if they had been, they would have stuck like wax, as 
I gave my decisions on the principles of common jus- 
tice and honesty between man and man, and relied 
on natural-born sense, and not on law-learning, to 
guide me; for I had never read a page in a law book 
in all my life. 

About the time we were getting under good head- 
way in our new government, a Captain Matthews came 
to me, and told me he was a candidate for the office of 
colonel of a regiment, and that I must run for first 
major in the same regiment. I objected to this, tell- 
ing him that I thought I had doue my sbare of fight- 
ing, and that I wanted nothing to do with military 
appointments. 

He still insisted, until at last I agreed, and of course 
had every reason to calculate on his support in my 
election. He was an early settler in that country, and 
made rather more corn than the rest of us ; and know- 
ing it would afford him a good opportunity to elec- 
tioneer a little, he made a great corn husking, and a 
great frolic, and gave a general treat, asking every 
body over the whole country. Myself and my family 
were of course invited. When I got there, I found 
a very large collection of people, and some friend of 
mine soon informed me that the captain’s son was going 
to offer against me for the office of major, which he 
had seemed so anxious for me to get. I cared nothing 
about the office, but it put my dander up high enough 
to see, that after he had pressed me so hard to offer, 
he was countenancing, if not encouraging, a secret 
plan to beat me. I took the old gentleman out, and 
asked him about it. He told me it was true his son 
was going to run as a candidate, and that he hated 
worse to run against me than any man in the county. 
I wold him his son need give himself no uneasiness 
about that; that I shouldn’t run against him for ma- 
jor, but against his daddy for colonel. He took me 


by the hand, and we went into the company. He 
then made a speech, and informed the people that I 
was his opponent. I mounted up for a speech too. 
I told the people the cause of my opposing him, re- 
marking that as I had the whole family to run against 
any way, I was determined to levy on the head of the 
mess. When the time for the election came, his son 
was opposed by another man for major, and he and 
his daddy were both badly beaten. I just now began 
to take a rise, as in a little time I was asked to offer 
for the legislature in the counties of Lawrence and 
Heckman. 

I offered my name in the month of February, and 
started about the first of March with a drove of horses 
to the lower part of the state of North Carolina. This 
was in the year 1821, and I was gone upwards of 
three months. I returned, and set out electioneering, 
which was a bran-fire new business to me. It now 
became necessary that I should tell the people some- 
thing about the government, and an eternal sight of 
other things that I knowed nothing more about than 
I did about Latin, and law, and such things as that. 
I have said before that in those days none of us called 
Gen’| Jackson the government, nor did he seem in as 
fair a way to become so as I do now; but I knowed 
so little about it, that if any one had told me he was 
‘the government,’ I should have believed it, for I 
had never read even a newspaper in my life, or any 
thing else on the subject. But over all my difficulties, 
it seems to me I was born for luck, though it would 
be hard for any one to guess what sort. 

I went first into Heckman county, to see what I 
could do among the people as a candidate. Here they 
told me that they wanted to move their town nearer 
to the centre of the county, and I must come out in 
favour of it. There’s no saying if I knowed what this 
meant, or how the town was to be moved; and so [ 
kept dark, going on the identical same plan that I 
now find is called ‘non-committal.’ Abous this time 
there was a great squirrel hunton Duck River, which 
was among my people. They were to hunt two days; 
then to meet and count the scalps, and have a big 
barbecue, and what might be called a tip-top country 
frolic. The dinner, and a general treat, was all to be 
paid for by the party having taken the fewest scalps. 
I joined one side, taking the place of one of the hunt- 
ers, and got a gun ready for the hunt. I killed a 
great many squirrels, and when we counted scalps, 
my party was victorious. 

The company had every thing to eat and drink that 
could be furnished in so new a country, and much fun 
and good humour prevailed. But before the regular 
frolic commenced, I mean the dancing, | was called 
on to make a speech as a candidate, which was a bu- 
siness I was as ignorant of as an outlandish negro. 

A public document I had never seen, nor did I know 
there were such things ; and how to begin 1 could not 
tell. I made many apologies, and tried to get off, for 
I know’d I had a man to run against who could speak 
prime, and I know’d, too, that I wa’nt able to shuffle 
and cut with him, He was there, and knowing my 
ignorance as well as I did myself, he also urged me to 
make a speech. The truth is, he thought my beinga 
candidate was a mere matter of sport, and didn’t 
think for a moment that he was in any dauger from 
an ignorant backwoods bear-hunter. But 1 found [ 
couldn’t get off, and so I determined just to go ahead, 
and leave it to chance what [ should say. I got up 
and told the people, I reckoned they know'd what I 
come for, but if not, I could tellthem. I had come 
for their votes, and, if they did’nt watch mighty close, 
I'd get them too. But the worst of all was, that I 
couldn’t tell them any thing about government. I 
tried to speak about something, and | cared very little 
what, until I choked up as,bad as if my mouth had 
been jam’d and cram’d chock full of dry mush. There 
the people stood, listening all the while, with their 
eyes, mouths, and ears all open, wo catch every word I 
would speak. 

At last I told them that I was like a fellow I had 
heard of not long before. He was beating on the head 
of an empty barrel near the road-side, when a travel- 
ler, who was passing along, asked him what he was 
doing that for. The fellow replied, that there was 
some cider in that barrel a few days before, and he was 
trying to see if there was any then; but if there was, 
he couldn’t get at it. I told them that there had been 
a little bit of a speech in me a while ago, but I be- 
lieved I could’nt get it out. ‘They all roared out ina 
mighty laugh, and I told some vther anecdotes, equally 
amusing to them; and believing I had them in a first- 
rate way, I quit and got duwn, thanking the people 
for their attention. But I took care to remark that I 
was as dry as a powder-horn, and that | thought it 
was time for us all to wet our whistles a little; and 
so | put off to the liquor stand, and was followed by 
the greater part of the crowd. 

1 felt certain this was necessary, for I know’d my 
competitor could open government matters to them as 
easy as he pleased. He had, however, mighty few leit 
to hear him, as I continued with the crowd, now aud 
then taking a horn, and telling good-humoured stories, 
til he was done speaking. I found 1 was good for the 
votes at the hunt; and when we broke up, I went on 
to the town of Vernon, which was the same they want- 
ed me to move. Here they pressed me again on the 
subject, and I found | could get either party by agree- 
ing with them. But I told them I didn’t know whe. 
ther it would be right or not, and so couldn’t promise 
either way. 
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Their court commenced on the next Monday, as the 
barbacue was on a Saturday, and the candidates for 
governor and for Congress, as well as my competitor 
and myself, all attended. 

The thought of having to make a speech made my 
knees feel mighty weak, und set my heart to fluttering 
almost as bad as my first love scrape with the Quaker’s 
niece. But as good luck would have it, these big can- 
didates spoke nearly all day, and when they quit, the 
people were worn out with fatigue, which afforded me 
a good apulogy for not discussing the government. 
But I listened mighty close to them, and was learning 
pretty fast about political matters. When they were 
all done, I got up and told some laughable story, and 
quit. I found I was safe in those parts, and so I went 
home, and didn’t go back again till after the election 
was over. But to cut this matter short, I was elected, 
doubling my competitor, and nine votes over. 

A short time after this, I was in Pulaski, where I 
met with Colonel Polk, now a member of Congress 
from Tennessee. He was at that time a member elect- 
ed to the legislature, as well as myself ; and in a large 
company he said to me, ‘ Well, colonel, I suppose we 
shall have a radical change of the judiciary at the next 
session of the legislature.’ ‘Very likely, sir,’ says 
1; and I put out quicker, for | was afraid some one 
would ask me what the judiciary was ; and if I know’d, 
I wish I may be shot. I don’t indeed believe I had 
ever before heard that there was any such thing in all 
nature; but still I was not willing that the people 
there should know how ignorant I was about it. 

When the time for meeting of the legislature arrived, 
I went on; and before I had been there long, I could 
have told what the judiciary was, and what the go- 
vernment was too; and many other things that I had 
known nothing about before.” 

Crockett now proved unfortunate in his commercial 
speculations, and removed to the Obion River, a still 
ruder part of the country. In February 1823, being 
at the town of Jackson with skins, “ I met,” says he, 
“with three candidates for the legislature; a Doctor 
Butler, who was, by marriage, a nephew to General 
Jackson, a Major Lynn, and a Mr McEver, all first- 
rate men. We all wok a horn together, and some 
person present said to me, ‘ Crockett, you must offer 
tor the legislature.’ [ told him I lived at least forty 
miles from any white settlement, and had no thought 
of becoming a candidate at that time. So we all 
parted, and I and my little boy went on home. 

it was about a week or two after this, that a man 
came w my house, aud told me I was a candidate. I 
told him not so. Hut he took out a newspaper from 
his pocket, and show'd me where I was announced. 
I said to my wife that this was all a burlesque ou me, 
but I was determined to make it cost the man who 
had put it there at least the value of the printing, and 
of the fun he wanted at my expense. So I hired a 
young man tw work in my place on my farm, and 
turned out myself electioneering. I hadn’t been out 
long, before | found the people began to talk very 
much about the bear-hunter, the man from the cane; 
and the three gentlemen, who I have already named, 
soon found it necessary to enter into an agreement to 
have a sort of caucus at their March court, to deter- 
mine which of them was the strongest, and the other 
two was to withdraw and support him. As thecourt 
came on, each one of them spread himself, to secure 
the nomination ; but it fellon Dr Butler, and the resi 
backed out. The doctor was a clever fellow, aud I 
have often said he was the most talented man I ever 
run against for any office. 

In a short time there came out two other candi- 
dates, a Mr Shaw and a Mr Brown. We all ran the 
race through; and when the election was over, it 
turned out that I beat them all by a majority of two 
hundred and forty-seven votes, and was again re- 
turned as a member of the legislature trom a new 
region of the country, without losing a session. This 
reminded me of the old saying, ‘ A fool for luck, and 
a poor man for children.’ 

I now served two years in that body from my new 
district, which was the years 1823-4. At the session 
of 1823, 1 had a small trial of my independence, and 
whether I would forsake principle for party or fur the 
purpose of following after big men. 

Col, Alexander was the representative in Congress 
of the district I lived in, and his vote on the tariff 
law of 1824 gave a mighty heap of dissatisfaction to 
his people. They therefore began to talk pretty strong 
of running me tor Congress against him. At last [ 
was called on by a good many to be a candidate. I 
told the people that I couldn’t stand that; it was a 
step above my knowledge, and I know’d nothing about 
Congress watters. However, I was obliged to agree to 
run, and myself and two other gentlemen came out. But 
Providence was a little against two of us this hunt, 
for it was the year that cotton brought twenty-tive 
dollars a hundred; and so Colonel Alexander would 
get up and tell the people it was all the goud effect of 
this tariff law; chat it had raised the price of their 
cotton, and that it would raise the price of every thing 
else they made to sell. I might as well have sung 
salms over a dead horse, as to try to wake the people 
believe otherwise; for they knowed their cotton had 
raised, sure enough; and if the colonel hadn’t done 
it, they didn’t know what had. So he rather made 
a mash of me this time, as he beat me exactly two 

votes, as they counted the polls, though | have always 
believed that many other things had been as fairly 
as that count. 


He went on, and served out his term, and at the 
end of it cotton was down to siz or eight dollars a 
hundred again; and I concluded I would try him 
once more, and see how it would go with cotton at 
the common price, and so I became a candidate.” 

After relating a series of intermediate adventures, 
the colonel proceeds to give an account of his contest 
for a seat in Congress. “ I had difficulties enough to 
fight against this time, as every one will suppose; for 
I had no money, and a very bad prospect, so far as I 
know’d, of getting any to help me along. I had, 
however, a good friend, who sent for me to come and 
see him. I went, and he was good enough to offer 
me some money, tohelp meout. I borrowed as much 
as I thought I needed at the start, and went ahead. 
My friend also had a good deal of business about over 
the district at the different courts; and if he now and 
then slipped in a good word for me, it is nobody’s bu- 
siness. We frequently met at different places, and, 
as he thought I needed, he would occasionally hand 
me a little more cash ; so I was able to buy a little of 
* the creature,’ to put my friends in a good humour, 
as well as the other gentlemen, for they all treat in 
that country ; not to get elected, of course—for that 
would be against the law—but just, as I before said, 
to make themselves and their friends feel their keep- 
ing a little. 

Nobody ever did know how I got money to get 
along on, till after the election was over, and I had 
beat my competitors twenty-seven hundred and forty- 
eight votes. Even the price of cotton couldn't save 
my friend Aleck this time. My rich friend, who had 
been so good to me in the way of money, now sent for 
me, and loaned me a hundred dollars, and told me to 
go ahead ; that that amount would bear my expenses 
to Congress, and I must then shift for myself. I came 
on to Washington, and draw’d two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and purchased with it a check on the bank at 
Nashville, and enclosed it to my friend ; and I may 
say, in truth, I sent this money with a mighty guod 
will, for I reckon nobody in this world loves a friend 
better than me, or remembers a kindness longer.” 


THE END OF AUTUMN. 
Autumn departs—but still his mantle’s fold 
Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 
Beneath a shroud of russet dropped with gold 
Tweed and his tributaries mingle still ; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 
Yet lingering notes of sylvan music swell, 
The deep-toned cushat, and the redbreast shrill ; 
And yet some tints of summer splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks down on Ettrick’s western fell. 


Autumn departs—from Gala’s fields no more 

Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer; 

Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it o’er, 

No more the distant reaper’s mirth we hear. 

The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear, 

And harvest-home hath hushed the clanging wain, 

On the waste hill no torms of life appear, 

Save where—sad laggard of the autumnal train— 
Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of scattered 

grain. 


Deem’st thou these saddened scenes have pleasure still, 
Lovest thou through Autumn’s fading realms to stray, 
To see the heath-flower withered on the hill, 
To listen to the wood’s expiring lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain, 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way, 
And moralise on mortal joy and pain ? 
O! ifsuch scenes thou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strain. 


No! do not seorn although its hoarser note 

Searce with the cushat’s homely song can vie, 

Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 

That gleam through mist on Autumn’s evening sky, 

And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, 

When wild November hath his bugle wound ; 

Nor mock my toil—a lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound, 

Where happier bards of yore have richer harvest found. 

Sin Watrer Scorr. 


TRUE GREATNESS 

THE greatness of the warrior is poor and low com- 
pared with the magnanimity of virtue. It vanishes 
before the greatness of principle. The martyr to hu- 
manity, to freedom, or religion; the unshrinking 
adherent of despised and deserted truth ; who alone, 
unsupported, and scorned, with no crowd to infuse 
into him courage, no variety of objects to draw his 
thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort or re- 
sistance to rouse and nourish energy, still yields him- 
self calmly, resolutely, with invincible philanthropy, 
to bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which 
one retracting word might remove; such a man is as 
superior to the warrior as the tranquil and boundless 
heavens above us to the low earth we tread beneath 
our feet. 

Great generals, away from the camp, are commonly 
no greater men than the mechanician taken from his 
workshop. In conversation they are often dull. 
Works of profound thinking on general and great to- 
pics they cannot comprehend. The conqueror of 


Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubtedly pos- 
sesses great military talents; but we have never heard 


of his eloquence in the senate, or of his sagacity in the 
cabinet ; and we venture to say, that he will leave 
the world without adding one new thought on the 
great themes on which the genius of philosophy and 
legislation has meditated for ages. We will not go 
down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man 
great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, ana 
who never pretended to enlargement of imellect. To 
institute a comparison in point of talent and genius 
between such men and Milton, Bacon and Sbak- 
speare, is almost an insult on these illustrious names 

Who can think of these truly great intelligences ; 
of the range of their minds through heaven and earth; 
of their deep intuition into the soul ; of their new and 
glowing combinations of thought; of the energy with 
which they grasped and subjected to their main pur- 
pose the infinite materials of illustration which na- 
ture and life afford—who can think of the forms of 
transcendant beauty and grandeur which they created, 
or which were rather emanations of their own minds ; 
of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous imagination 
which they conjoined ; of the dominion which they 
have exerted over so many generations, and which 
time only extends and makes sure; of the voice of 
power, in which, though dead, they still speak to na- 
tions, and awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius in 
both hemispheres ; who can think of such men, and 
not feel the immense inferiority of the most gifted 
warrior, whose elements of thought are physica! 
forces and physical obstructions, and whose employ- 
ment is the combination of the lowest class of objects 
on which a powerful mind can be employed ?—Chan- 
ning. 

CIVIC IMPORTANCE. 

A long time ago, when civic honours were honours 
indeed, a newly elected magistrate of a Scottish pro- 
vincial town, after shutting up his warehouse for the 
day, took a stroll in the suburbs to inhale the pure 
air. Stepping along with the newly adopted cane in 
hand, and in the evident and entire possession of his 
recently acquired honours, a countrywoman whyse 
cow had strayed that evening hastily accosted him in 
these words—“ Man, saw ye Hawkey, my cow, as ye 
cam’ alang the road ?” to which interrogation the ma- 
gistrate made noreply, but passed on. A second time 
the anxious gudewife put the same question, “ I'm 
sayin’, mar, did you see my cow ?” on which the 
bailie turned round, shook his head, and looked things 
so unutterable, that it may appear strange why the 
honest woman did not at once comprehend what was 
intended to be conveyed ; but the truth was, she held 
property in the cow—her whole property—and was in- 
capable at the time of entertaining another idea be- 
side; consequently the same question was again pro- 
pounded, and with greater earnestness than ever— 
“I'm sayin’, man, are ye deaf ?—did you see my cow 
Hawkey as ye cam alang the road?” The bailie, 
now finding that looks were entirely thrown away on 
this stupid person, was forced at length to open his 
mouth, and declare himself in these words—“ Woman, 
I tell you I’m no aman; I'm a magistrate.” Mutable, 
however, are all earthly things. The term of this 
official personage came to a close—the golden chain 
passed to another—the cane, as a matter of course, 
was laid aside—and the bailie once more appeared a 
plain citizen; in these altered circumstances what 
could he do, but confess, as he actually did, that now 
he was a man again ? 


GOVERNESSES. 

An eminent English physician states, that, of the 
female inmates of madhouses, the largest proportion 
consists of women who have been governesses. We 
should like to have this verified ; although we agree 
with the author of ‘* England and America,” when be 
asks, “* What condition of life is more detestable than 
an English governess ? In England (says he), gover- 
nesses, young, beautiful, well-informed, virtuous, and, 
from the contradiction between their poverty and their 
intrinsic merit, peculiarly susceptible, are generally 
very harshly treated ; imprisoned, set to hard labour, 
cruelly mortified by the parents and visitors, worried 
by the children, insulted by the servants; and all! for 
what ?—butlers’ wages.” The vast number of this re- 
spectable and educated class of females, and their dif- 
ficulty in procuring comfortable situations, form in- 
deed one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
English society in the present day. 


Messrs Chambers respectfully soligit the attention of readers 
of the Journal to their work entitled ‘‘ CHAMBERS’S INFOR- 
MATION FOR THE PEOPLE,” a series of sheets similar in 
size and price to the Journal, and each sheet containing a popular 
exposition of some useful and distinct branch of human know- 
ledge. This publication, which appears every alternate Wednes- 
day, has now reached its forty-first number, and it is calculated 
that other seven or cight numbers will complete the series. The 
“INFORMATION?” will then form a handsome and cheap supp! - 
mental volume to the Journal, to which it is presumed it wil! Le 
found a valuable addition. 


Epi xsurcH: Published, weekly, by W. and R. Chambers, 19, 
Waterloo Place; Orr & Smith, Paternoster-row, London: and 
George Young, Dublin.—Avzent in Giasgow, John Macieod, 
20, Argyle Street; and sold by all other Booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

#y Subscribers in town may have the Paper left at their houses 
every Saturday morning, by giving their addresses at 19, Waterloo 
Place. Price of a quarter Fon ve wecks, 1s. 6d; of a half-year 
of twenty-four weeks, 3s.; and of a year, 6s. 6d. In every case 
payable in advance. 
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